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DEDICATION. 



Richmond: 
December^ 1861. 

Mt dear Mr. Mackenzie, 

I desire to dedicate this little book to jou. 
I know the deep interest you take in the subject of Edu- 
cation, as, indeed, in every subject that comes within the 
parochial minister's ken. 

You have been so long and actively engaged in the 
work in large parishes, at Yarmouth and in London, 
both at the east and west end, that no one is better 
acquainted with its practical difficulties. Noble schools 
show a trace of your path, and since your retirement to 
a remote parish you have pursued the same object with 
like success : and it is well for our fen districts that 
your thoughts have been devoted to overcoming the new 
difficulties which you have met with in providing for the 
wants of a widely-scattered population. 

You have always so kindly welcomed me when seeking 
advice, and so readily allowed me to reap the benefit of 
your mature judgment, that I am sorry I have not had 
an opportunity of discussing with you the subject on 
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which I have yentured to write; but though I do not 
Imow what you think of the present bearing of the 
Education Question, or with what feelings you look upon 
the new Minute, I am sure that no one will more rejoice 
that the subject should be brought prominently before the 
public and undergo a full and free discussion, and that no 
one can bring to it more truly enlightened views or greater 
practical wisdom. 

I am, . my dear Mr. Mackenzie, 
Yours very sincerely,* 

ARTHUR GARFIT. 



To the Rev. IIenrt Mackenzie, M.A. 

Rector of Tydd St. Mary^ Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln^ 
and Prebendary of Lincoln. 



PREFACE. 



The subject of Popular Education, which is just 
now attracting so much attention, may be viewed 
from two points, and is thus viewed by two different 
classes of persons, each much interested in its ad- 
vancement. It may be approached from the outside, 
by one who has read and digested the voluminous 
literature that has arisen on the subject, including 
the bulky Reports of Inspectors that have been year 
by year presented to Parliament by. the Committee 
of Council on Education, and, of course, the Report 
of the recent Education Commission. Such persons 
will be well acquainted with all the newest plans and 
latest improvements. They will view the subject 
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politically and economicaUy, and enter into the rela- 
tion of the State to the children of the poor. They 
will know what has been done of late years^ and 
flatter themselves that they take a comprehensive 
view of the whole matter : such persons are now 
generally called Educationists. 

The other view is taken from the inside, if I may 
so express it ; it is humbler in its attempts, and more 
confined in its ideas ; it starts from a narrower, but 
perhaps more accurate, basis, confining itself very 
much to the daily work before its eyes, and knowing 
but little of what is doing in the great world. Such 
a view of the subject is taken for the most part by 
Schoolmasters, and often by the Clergy and others, 
who are occupied in their own immediate sphere, 
drudging laboriously at the work in a particular 
parish, attempting day by day to teach the children 
and raise the standard of education in their own 
immediate neighbourhood. And persons approaching 
the subject from these opposite points, have not 
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always the warmest sympathy with each other; 
indeed, they will often look npon each other with 
somewhat of distrast, if not of suspicion and jea- 
lousy, each tUnking himself the better fitted to 
speak of, and deal with the di£5culties of the subject. 
The Educationist, who can tell you the per-centage 
of children at school in eyery country in Europe, 
who answers the objections of his opponent to any 
new scheme by a reference to the tabulated results 
of Inspectors, and urges his general formulae as 
applicable to every instance, can scarcely brook the 
repugnance of the Curate or Schoolmaster to any 
new method of instruction that has just been pro- 
pounded at the Council Office, and does not always 
sufficiency consider that after all these humbler 
workers are best acquainted with the real require- 
ments of their own poor, and best know what is 
likely to be adopted with success in their own parti- 
cular locality ; while the Curate or Schoolmaster will 
often be prejudiced against one who, perhaps, is 
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better versed in the subject than himself, but whose * 
priggishness or abrupt manner has made an un- 
favourable impression on the local magnates; while 
they themselves are, perhaps, not able to take so 
clear and comprehensive a view of the subject, as 
one whose observation has extended for years over 
many and various schools. 

Now, in order to obtain a true view of the matter 
in all its bearings, we should come to the subject in 
the spirit of an enlarged philanthropist, consulting 
the best authorities on the whole subject, and at the 
same time endeavouring to put ourselves in the 
room of the practical working man, who is striving 
to work out the matter in his own limited sphere. 
We should study the subject theoretically, culling 
what wisdom we can from modern Reports, and 
especially the great work of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, and at the same time put ourselves in the 
place of one who has tried to overcome the many 
little but often vexatious local difficulties of found- 
ing, supporting, and conducting a good schooL 
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We should^ in shorty know the bearings of the Edu- 
cation question generally, and also have encountered 
the dllBScultles of dealing with poor children, bad 
parents, indifferent schoolmasters, coldness towards 
education on the part of the upper and middle 
classes, and a multitude of minor difficulties that 
beset the parish priest, or any one else, who attempts 
to train up children in the way they should go. 

But as I have placed the requirements necessary 
to treat on this subject so high, I fear it may be 
asked do I think myself capable to take the matter 
In hand, and review the subject at a time when the 
attention of so many abler persons is turned to it ? 
I assure you it Is far otherwise, I am not going to 
prove everybody In the wrong, nor to attempt to set 
everybody right. I trust I have juster views of my 
own self, and a greater respect for many of those 
who have laboured long and successfully In the 
battle of education. I would wish my essay to be 
judged not by the qualifications that I can bring 
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to the task, but hj its own merit, and the usefulness 
of its suggestions. My only apology for it is the in« 
terest that I take in the subject. Having for years 
past read with interest much of what has appeared 
on the subject, and of late especially the Report of 
the Commission, and many of the subsequent re- 
views and criticisms, and having also taken an 
interest in, and had some knowledge of the practical 
working of a few schools, I attempt the task, I 
trust, with some diffidence, because there is just now 
a chance of being heard ; every one desires a full 
and free discussion, and I plead guilty to thinking 
that I have something worth contributing to iL 

I hope that any one who is well acquainted with 
the subject, if such should favour me with their 
attention, will not trouble themselves to read the 
earlier chapters, which I have written rather as an 
introduction, and to give a better insight into the 
present position of the question to such as axe less 
informed. But if the better informed reader, who 
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knows the past history of the Education movementy 
will look into my remarks on the Report and the 
Minute^ I shall be much favoured. 

I desire to enter into the inquiry calmly and 
dispassionately. It is a subject in which we are 
interested^ not merely as regards the great question 
of the general welfare of the people, but interested 
many of us, personally as regards our own respon- 
sibility and the future conduct of our schools. 

I believe we shall find that in the end our fears 
have been for the most part unfounded; and the 
more I consider the subject, the more thankful I am 
for the progress of past years, and the more con- 
fident and hopeful at our future prospects. 
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CHAPTER L 



A brief Outline of the Rise and Progress of Popular Education in 
England, firom the Commencement to thA Appointment of the 
Committee of Privy CoundL — Early HiBtorj. — The Christian 
Knowledge Society ; Bell and Lancaster ; the British and Foreign 
School Society; the National Society; Lord Brougham and the 
Society for the DifiElision of Useful Knowledge. * 



I PURPOSE to give a brief outline of the rise and 
progress of popular education in England^ from itd 
commencement to the present time. I have at- 
tempted this, because I believe there are many 
persons who now take an interest in the question, 
and yet who have little knowledge of the former 
course of events, the difficulties that have been 

I overcome, and the rapid progress that has been 

"made. 
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2 THE EDUCATIOX QUESTION. 

It is always a matter of interest to look back to 
the very commencement of anything in which we 
are engaged. That " Eome was not built in a day,'' 
is an observation that applies not only to our cities 
and buildings, but to our institutions and customs ; 
and these, as well as our edifices, often show signs of 
having been reared at different periods, a different 
kind of work at various stages showing, as certainly 
it does in our cathedrals, the handiwork of many 
builders. Some o£ them have grown rather than 
been built up, yet we have traces of the course they 
have run, and the steps they have made use of in 
order to rise to their present greatness. And it is 
interesting to sail up the river and see the many 
springs, each pouring in its tribute to make up the 
mighty stream that fertilises so great a breadth of 
country. 

The Great Alfred was the first king who was 
the nursing father of his people in education. It 
was among his first cares, when he had freed his 
country from invaders, to turn his attention to 
the establishment of schools. And his admirers 
might, I think, justly claim for him the honour 
of being in himself the first Committee of Privy 
Council on education, — the first monarch, at leasts 
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who gave State aid to the work. After him little 
seems to have been done: the hardy Norsemen 
scarcely gave their children more than that scanty 
education^ so well spoken of in some of Mr. Kings- 
ley's writings, ^* to tell the truth and use their 
sword ; " and the noisy times of the Norman dy- 
nasty were not well suited to the cause of learning, 
at any rate beyond the cloister. 

Magna Charta must have given a lift to education, 
and the demanding of it showed that some existed, 
but not among the people. 

Colleges, which at present exist, were founded in 
Edward I.'s time ; and some endowed schools, I 
believe, still earlier. 

The great religious houses kept alive the flame, 
and in the darkest days — if those days were dark (a 
matter of dispute^ — prevented the light from being 
extinguished. In the century preceding the Re- 
formation, colleges and grammar schools increased. 
Printing then came in to the assistance of the cause, 
and Greek literature revived in Europe. Still, for 
centuries learning remained the luxury of the rich, 
and was in a great measure confined to the eccle- 
siastics, and even among them it was shared only by a 
few, and it was long before any attempt was made to 

B 2 



4 THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 

attain to what we now understand by the education 
of the people. The Reformation may have done 
something for the cause^ but must greatly have 
neutralised any progress by the dissolution of the 
monasteries. 

Edward VI. gave great encouragement to learning 
by founding many good schools, some of which are 
still among the foremost in the land. 

During the Stuart dynasty the people struggled 
for liberty rather than learning ; and when freedom 
arose at the end of the 17th century, the great 
European wars for a long time occupied the best 
energies of the nation. At this time, however, 
undoubtedly a revival took place in religion, and 
good men now for the first time associated together 
for religious works, and there arose the prototype 
of our now numerous religious societies. The 
parish schools in Scotland were established by a law 
in 1696, and soon after something was begun by 
private means in England. One of the principal 
works of the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, from its foundation inl6 98 till 1811, was " the 
education of the poor in the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity, as taught by the Church of Eng- 
land." At its very first meeting it resolved *^to 
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promote the design of erecting schools in each 
parish in and about London^" and four days after- 
wards it set about finding three persons to begin 
an endeavour of setting up schools in three parishes^ 
its object being to ^^ instruct such poor children in 
reading, writing, and in the Catechism, whose 
parents or relations are not able to afford them the 
ordinary means of education." In the following 
year, 1699, more than 2000 children were already 
cared for*, and now some of the more modem 
appliances for the first time appear. Sermons were 
preached for the benefit of the schools, and ** lists of 
such persons of quality were made out as were 
likely to respond to an application for a subscrip- 
tion," and many other and some curious devices 
used for raising the necessary money, among which 
'^in some places effigies or statues of charity-chil- 
dren were placed at the church or school doors," 
some of which remain to witness to this day, 
'' with a poor's box near them, and suitable texts of 
Scripture to excite the alms of people resorting 
thither." Perhaps this was the first systematic 
attempt touring education within the reach of the 

poorest classes. 

Nor were the schools now founded confined to 

b3 
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mere elementary teaching, but a desire to impart 
industrial training arose at the same time, and was 
sometimes carried out when the funds admitted of 
it: work and implements were founds and at the 
Grey-coat School, St. Margaret's, Westminster, in 
1701, 130 children were set to work at school; 
** some upon spinning of wool, others upon mending 
and making of shoes; others upon sewing and 
knitting, and the income of the charity and their 
earnings applied to find them in diet, lodging, and 
other necessaries," the advantage being, we are told, 
" that the children are accustomed to labour, and 
thereby better fitted to be put out as servants or 
apprentices." 

Indeed the late Mr. T. B. Murray, in his account 
of the early efforts of the Christian Knowledge 
Society in behalf of education*, from which I have 
extracted the foregoing, takes credit for that society 
seeing the want of, and being the first partially to 
supply, many of what we are accustomed to think 
more modern ideas; such as managers and trust 
deeds, school inspectors, training institutions, adult 
schools, and schoolmasters' associations, all of which 
were discussed at that day ; and the work, how- 

♦ No. 717 on the S.P.C.K. list. 
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ever deficient it may have been in quantity^ ap* 
pears to have been put on the best foundation and 
carried on in the right way, and not to have erred^ 
Where some have since erred, in attempting too 
much and teaching things above the station of those 
taught. We may profitably listen now to the prin- 
ciples adopted in 1712: "That, however these 
children are disposed of, it will be very necessary 
beforehand to teach them that great lesson of true 
humility which our Saviour has prescribed to all 
that will be his disciples, lest the advantages they 
receive from a pious education should incline them 
to put too great a value upon themselves. And 
therefore that the masters be often put in mind of 
guarding the children under their care, as much aa 
possible, against such dangerous conceits.'^ And at 
the same time the Society seems to have desired that 
what had been tried with such success at the Grey- 
coat School, Westminster, should be attempted else- 
where, for it recommends that " with instraction in 
religion the friends of these schools should join all 
proper methods of training the children in habits of 
labour and industry, and introduce spinning, sewing, 
knitting, gardening, ploughing, harrowing, or some 

B 4 
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other manual labour^ on alternate days. And these 
principles seem to have long obtained in the Society^ 
for in their address to the King on his accession ia 
1760^ the members observed : '^ At home we have 
endeayoured to promote and encourage the erecting 
of charity-schools in all parts of the kingdom^ that 
the children of the poor^ being well instructed in 
the principles of their duty, and early inured to 
labour and industry, might become good Christians, 
faithful subjects, and serviceable members of the 
community." The same principle is noticeable in 
the '^ qualifications to be required of a schoolmaster'' 
in 1715, among which we find,— 

** IV. That he be of a meek temper and humble 
behaviour." 

** V. That he have a good government of himself 
and his passions, and keep good order." 

** VII. That he have a genius for teaching, write 
a good hand, and understand arithmetic." 

Though it certainly does not give us a very high 
idea of the instruction imparted in the girls' schools, 
when we read that the same qualifications were 
required in the schoolmistresses, *^ except that part 
which relates to the writing a good hand, and under- 
standing arithmetic." But I must desist firom quot- 
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ing Mr. Murray further ; those who like to consult 
his interesting little book, will find that many of the 
old London charity-schools that still exist were 
founded in these times, i. e. about 1700.* But an 
impulse haying been given for a time, it seems, as in 
many other cases, to have afterwards flagged, and 
no^doubt met with some opposition and much supine- 
ness in the sluggish times of the first two Georges. 
Nor does there appear to have been made in those 
days any effort sufficient in magnitude to do much 
towards a real education of the people ; but we must 
remember that men laboured then in times of much 
foreign war, in times when no State aid was given 
to the work, and when there was much open opposi- 
tion and secret jealousy, and but little progress was 
made. Soon after the commencement of the present 
century another stride was taken, and two different 
parties made great efforts in the cause of education. 

* I wish the Commissioners had made some reference in the 
Report to these earlj efforts, instead of passing them 6Yer, at the 
hottom of page 15, with the remark: '* Daring the last century, 
various hodiesmade some efforts towards the establishment of schools 
for the poor." Mr. Horace Mann is still less disposed to acknow- 
ledge them : '* Popular Education may be said to be almost entirely 
the creation of the present century." (Census Bep., p. 11.) I have 
on this account dwelt the longer on them. 
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Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker, and a man of earnest^ 
enthusiastic mind, commenced teaching on his own 
account in Southwark when eighteen years old, and 
taking compassion on the poverty of industrious 
poor families, he posted the following notice on his 
school door : — " All that will may send their children 
and have them educated freely ; and those that do 
not wish to have education for nothing, may pay for 
it if they please." The children came like flocks of 
sheep, and the old way of teaching being inadequate, 
he says : " I had to explore a new and untrodden 
path ;" the teaching being performed by youths who 
acted as monitors. 

He soon became an object of public attention; 
ambassadors and peers visited his schools, and in 
1805, the good King George III. sent for him and 
expressed his wish that every poor child In his 
dominion should be taught to read the Bible. Lan- 
caster's efforts resulted in the founding of the 
British and Foreign School Society In 1808, the 
chairman at the preliminary meeting being Lord 
Brougham. The object of this society was to pro- 
mote an education of the children of the poor, based 
on religion, but unconnected with any particular 
church or sect. It has often been the fate of the 
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Church of England to be stirred into life by the 
activity of the sects, and it is no libel on her sur- 
passing claims in the cause of education to say that 
it was so at this period. 

Dr. Herbert Marsh having to preach the anni- 
versary sermon at St. Paul's for the Christian Know- 
ledge Society in 1811, was stirred at the thought 
of so many children being taught by a Dissenter, 
and bethought him of the canon, — that unhappy 
canon which has played a conspicuous part in many 
an education squabble, the seventy-seventh, — which 
says : ^^ No man shall teach either in public school, 
or private house, but such as shall be allowed by 
the bishop of the diocese or ordinary." He argued : 
** National education must be conducted on the 
principles of national religion."* 

" The National Society " was the result, founded in 
1811, " for the education of the poor in the principles 
of the Established Church." The Primate was presi- 
dent, but the most prominent member of the society 
in its early days was Dr. Bell, who having invented, 
and tried with much success at Madras, his plans of 
teaching and conducting a large school, gave to the 
Church friends of education in England the benefit of 

* See the sermon, S. F. C. E. Tracts, No. 28 1. 
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his experience^ the main feature of which was the 
conducting of the school through the medium of the 
scholars themselves ; from whence sprang that which 
was long known as the (only recently discarded) 
monitorial system* 

This new mechanism^ worked in the first instance 
under the vigorous organisation of its founder^ gave 
a further impulse to Church education* Lancaster 
did the like service for the sects^ — indeed it was long 
a matter of dispute to which of these gentlemen some 
part of the new scheme could look as its originator ; 
but as the system itself has since been supplanted by 
one more perfect, we may be spared the inquiry. 

It does not come within my purpose to trace the 
good work of these societies year by year, but only 
to glance at their general features and results. 

The National Society was incorporated by royal 
charter in 1817, and worked silently and surely: 
education was its work, but religion was its basis. 

^^ That the soul be without knowledge, it is not 
good," was felt by its founders; but there was 
another maxim felt by them more deeply : ^* The en- 
trance of thy word giveth light." It has ever been 
the faithful exponent of the Church in the cause of 
education, striving to provide in every part of the 
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country an education in the words of its charter, — 
** in suitable learning, works of industry, and the 
principles of the Christian religion according to the 
Established Church.** 

The British and Foreign School Society worked 
on a different basis, and aimed at ^^ Scriptural Educa- 
tion, without distinction of sect or party.'* 

Both seem to have done well, for it is certain that 
previous to 1818 there had for some years been a 
great step made by the establishment of schools on 
the new or monitorial plan of Bell and Lancaster, in ' 
so much that above 1500 of these had been planted^ 
educating 200,000 children. 

This movement not only greatly and rapidly in- 
creased the number of schools, but no doubt did 
something to promote a better system of education 
by inspecting and organising schools, supplying im- 
proved books and materials, and especially by train- 
ing teachers, — a work which now began to occupy 
attention. And since its foundation to the present 
time the National Society has spent upwards of three 
quarters of a million upon these works. 

That work it is still doing faithfully, now in its 
fiftieth anniversary; and although there is a more 
powerful agency at work, and it cannot compete 
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with the State in the largeness of its grants, yet it 
is not without its use as a welcome helper in many 
places where the State <aid does not reach, as a 
centre of union, and as a faithful and moderate ex- 
ponent of the Church, and a rallying point for her 
in all time of alarm* 

But there was another body of men who began 
to work soon after this time with a somewhat dif- 
ferent object in view, and yet one that ran well side 
by side with Christian education. About 1825 
Mechanics' Institutes first began to appear in the 
north. Dr. Birkbeck being the first to establish 
them in England, and Lord Brougham a chief 
promoter. Then, too, was established the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; for litera- 
ture for this new class of readers was found to be 
very scarce and deficient. And I say that this new 
effort was in no way in opposition to the efforts 
made by the Church, — nay, rather the two encou- 
raged each other, walking in parallel paths; for 
true religion will always welcome intellectual light, 
although seeing a danger sometimes lest its advo- 
cates should over-rate its relative value; while 
knowledge, when well directed, must revere reli- 
gion, knowing that mental acquirements alone can 
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never regenerate the heart. Now was the day of 
penny magazines and scientific lectures. I always 
think of both these classes of men as very pioneers 
in the work^ almost as chivalrous knights errant 
going forth to war, invading the enemy's country, 
and making the darkness to fly. They had much 
tact, too, in their manoeuvres. They were not 
strong enough at first to pierce the heart of igno- 
rance, so they took the out-works by pouring a 
flood of cheap and wholesome literature over the 
country. And at this day we are deeply indebted 
to both these parties. It has been sometimes said 
of the National Society that for a time it slumbered, 
iond for the first twenty years it was practically 
iasleep ; but it must be remembered, that was a time 
when the country was asleep with respect to educa- 
tion, and much had to be done before the work was 
put in the right train. It is due to these two 
bodies to say that they helped to work a change 
in the mind of the country with respect to the 
whole subject, — they subdued prejudices and over-* 
came scruples. Sir John Pakington puts the case very 
well ( " Times,'' Nov. 14) : ^* We do not now often 
hear even any old lady or gentleman say, * Where is 
this education nonsense to end ? Every little girl 
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expects to be a lady, and every boy to be a gentle- 
man, and we can get no good servants' ; but If any 
such exist who think so, I would ask whether they 
really thought It was a part of the design of a benefi- 
cent Creator that one half of the people of this 
country should be kept In Ignorance and In dark- 
ness. In order that the other half might have good 
servants. But he was happy to say the day was gone 
by when any such question could be raised," — and 
gone by because other men have laboured, and we have 
entered Into their labours. But they met with many 
difficulties not only from coldness without, but from 
the timidity and half views of some who had joined 
them In the outset. It was not an easy thing for 
all men to expand their minds to embrace a growing 
theory such as the education of the poor was thirty 
or forty years ago ; and some there were who drew 
back. They were willing that the poor should 
learn to read, but did not see the necessity of their 
being taught to think, and so when the new school, 
a very humble building generally, was erected In 
their village, they began to fear that they were 
going too far. 

And so It was with some of the early supporters 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kftow- 
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ledge. They saw the Penny Magazine come out 
with regularity and with what were then (in days 
when there was no Illustrated News) considered 
wonderful wood-cuts, and it certainly looked very 
harmless ; but soon they took the alarm as matters 
of a different character were handled in the Society's 
publications. They had no objection to their coach- 
men and gardeners being amused by architecture and 
natural history ; they might read with safety, they 
thought, about the Bison or the Pyramids, they might 
know without danger how many pillars there were in 
the Parthenon at Athens, or the precise number of 
joints in the tail of the Ichthyosaurus ; but when 
they found essays put forth, written with vigour and 
plainness of speech, about matters which, next to 
religion, most stir the soul; when the rights of 
man were ably discussed, and the claims of labour, 
and the outlines of political science were pro- 
poimded, the timid ones looked at their leaders in 

doubt ; they did not know where this would lead ; 

§ 

they dreaded rebellion and tumult if the com- 
mon people were taught all this; and soon they 
shook their heads ; O no I they had no idea so 
much was intended, or what would be the result ; 

c 
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they had not given their money to promulgate 
such dangerous doctrine. But now the stone was 
fairly set rolling, it could not again gather moss, 
and it was on the point of receiving a violent 
impulse from another quarter. 
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CHAP. II. 

Education under the Committee of Privy Council, 1833 to 1858. — 
The first Parliamentary Grant ; Committee of Privy Council in 
1839. — The early Difficulty with respect to Keligion. — Happily 
surmounted. — Further Progress. — Dr. Hook's Letter. — Tho 
Management Clauses. — The Minute of 1846. — Increase in tho 
Parliamentary Vote. — ^Rapid Progress. 

The attention of the Legislature had often been 
called to the subject of education, especially by 
Lord Brougham, and bills had been introduced 
from time to time, yet no progress had been made 
beyond committees of inquiry or production of 
reports. The difficulties of the question, indeed, 
were great; some persons were opposed altogether 
to State interference, and others would try to defeat 
any plan in which the supremacy of the Church 
was not acknowledged. 

But in the first reformed Parliament, August 
16th, 1833, Lord Althorpe, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, proposed that :£20,000 be granted in 
aid of private subscriptions for building schools. 

G 2 
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The money was placed at the disposal of the 
Treasury, who divided it between the National 
Society and the British. The proposal attracted 
little attention, but was sanctioned in a very thin 
house by a majority of fifty against twenty-six. 
And this small amount continued to be voted year 
by year till 1839. In that year, on the proposal of 
Lord John Russell, the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education was appointed, consisting exclusively 
of members of the Government, to superintend the 
application of any sum voted by Parliament, and the 
grant was raised to £30,000. 

There was one point of diflSculty which had long 
stood in the way of any State aid, and which 
seemed destined now, and until 1846, to be the 
rock on which the cause would be shipwrecked. 
Was the education that should receive State aid to 
be secular or religious, and if the latter. Church of 
England or Broad ? 

Any one who desires a full knowledge of public 
education under the guidance of the Privy Council, 
and its early difficulties, must consult its history, 
as written by the able author of the system.* 

In 1839, an attempt was made to establish a 

♦ Public Education from 1846-52, hj Sir J. K. Shatthworth. 
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large training college, under the direction of the 
civil power, for training in religious and secular 
learning the teachers of the poor. This scheme 
asserted the supremacy of the civil power in popular 
education. 

The Church, with great unanimity, declared against 
the scheme. Some of its members still cluncr to 
the seventy-seventh canon, and thought that all 
money granted by the State should be devoted to a 
system of education in accordance with the Estab- 
lished Church, and many more were alarmed at a 
proposal novel in its character and uncertain in 
its tendency, and which seemed likely, in practice, 
to put religion in the back ground. Neither were 
these fears visionary. 

There were at that time persons who would con- 
struct a system of popular education by dividing 
it into two different and distinct branches, the one 
secular and the other religious ; who would provide 
a uniform system of secular instruction for the 
people, leaving the people to superadd (if they 
desire it) the religious part ; or they would provide 
a species of religious teaching, taught with a vague- 
ness and generality such as to deprive it of value ; 
or another modification of the plan was to leave 

c 3 
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religion to the casual and desultory inculcation of 
teachers who were to bear no part in the main 
process of education. But the plan put forth by 
the Committee of Privy Council, in the first year 
of its existence, had some points of special danger* 
Not only were religious teachers of all sects, how- 
ever erroneous or hostile, to be admitted into the 
school, but erroneous versions of the Scriptures 
might be introduced, and diverse versions in the 
same school ; indeed, it seemed to comprehend the 
seeds of discord and error to be established under 
the authority of the State. 

I know that such a system has been advocated 
and is upheld to this day, though its echoes are 
becoming more feeble and less frequent, by men 
who have religion deeply at heart, and are the 
warmest friends of education. 

Lord Brougham, at this period, 1839 — and he 
retained his opinion in 1854 — thought that all 
schools aided by Government grants or by rate should 
be open to all classes, neither teaching catechism, 
nor compelling attendance at church service, where 
parents either object to the Catechism or the ser- 
vice, but requiring satisfactory proof that the reli- 
gious instruction and attendance on Divine service 
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is cared for by the parents and guardians, in theif 
own way. (See Speech, House of Lords, Aug. 4, 
1854.) But the religious bodies, both Church and 
Dissenting, have almost unanimously opposed such 
a scheme, as unsound in theory, and most imprac- 
ticable in its working. 

Seldom has the Church made her authority and 
influence more felt in the country, in both Houses 
of Parliament, and at the foot of the throne, than 
on this memorable occasion, in 1839. The pro- 
posal of the Government training college was de- 
feated, but happily the Committee of Privy Council 
survived to lay, in wiser devices, the plans of future 
success. 

In 1842 an attempt was made in Parliament by 
Sir James Graham to provide for education in the 
Factories Kegulation Bill, but the clauses being 
framed more in accordance with the views of the 
Church, met with determined opposition from the 
Dissenters, and were defeated. 

Thus it appeared, from the experience of 1839 
and 1842, that it was impossible to frame any 
scheme of national education in which the Church and 
even the more moderate of the sects would agree. 

There still, however, were two different theories 

C 4 
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of the terms on which the religious basis of educa- 
tion should be adjusted with reference to the aid to 
be given by the State^ and these two seemed for 
a time to hold nearly an equal balance in public 
estimation. Either the schools which were entitled 
to receive aid from the State should be open to all 
comers, Protestant and Bomanist^ Church or Dissent^ 
all compulsory teaching of creeds and catechisms 
and all compulsory attendance on Divine worship 
being prohibited, or else the Committee of Privy 
Council should continue to help all founders of 
schools, under certain requirements, taking care 
to bring out, rather than destroy, private liberality, 
and leaving, under certain restrictions, the manage- 
ment of the schools in local control. Happily, the 
latter plan prevailed ; and although the system arose 
amid much bitterness and dissension, and was viewed 
at first with some distrust, yet it has spread and 
prospered in the land. There was, no doubt, in the 
early days of the Privy Council administration, 
much unnecessary jealousy, and many needlessly 
hostile views on the part of individuals ; but there 
were others to whom the Church looked for guidance, 
who saw the necessity of yielding something, and 
the men who most loved the Church at that day 
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could see that there would be no disposition in the 
nation to allow her any exclusive right in the 
matter^ and they could see also that there would be 
an injustice in appropriating money raised from the 
taxes of all to the support of a party, however 
tolerant, influential, and enlightened. Bishop Blom- 
field, even at a meeting held in the heat of 
the controversy (Willis's Rooms, May 28, 1839), 
after referring to the seventynseventh canon and 
the Act of Uniformity as recognising the clergy as 
the teachers of the people in the eye of the law, 
adds, with that care for the best interests of the 
Church, and with a broadness of view which were 
ever characteristic of that most eminent prelate, 
« In stating this fact, do not let any one imagine that 
I desire to enforce those laws, or to act up to the 
letter of them." 

There was indeed another voice in the National 
Society that said then, and long after, that "the 
Church did not wish to divide the province of educa- 
tion with the secular power." But wiser counsels 
by degrees prevailed ; yet if the Church had not 
resigned her supposed exclusive rights, another 
theory might have triumphed, bringing with it, as 
I apprehend, many sore difiBculties, and continually 
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recurring annoyance in its practical working, lessen* 
ing in the end the influence of the Church, and 
tending to keep up a flame of discord and embitter- 
ment between rival religious parties, whose wisest 
plan, when their differences are in principles, is not 
to seek for a fallacious outward union, but to be 
content to work separately in peace. I cannot but 
look back with the deepest gratitude that this, 
which, to my mind, appears the greatest peril that 
ever threatened our progress, was happily averted, 
partly by the temper and firmness with which the 
right and duty of the State to take part in the 
education of the country (a right co-ordinate with 
that claimed by the Church and the sects and to be 
adjusted therewith) was upheld by the Conunittee 
of Privy Council and its first president. Lord 
Lansdowne, and partly by the just and compromising 
views held by liberal-mihded Churchmen. I will 
not dwell longer on this struggle ; but when I look 
at our schools as they now are, and see different 
parties quietly and amicably engaged in the work: 
in the towns the leading Nonconformist bodies with 
most creditable schools humanising mankind, while 
no doubt inculcating their own special views, and 
so recruiting their ranks ; when I see nearly a tenth 
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of the schools still teaching on what they like to 
call a broad basis (and of course there can be no 
objection to such a system receiving Government aid, 
so that it is not forced upon us as a necessary con- 
dition for receiving that aid) ; and when I see what, 
as a Churchman, I confess delights me still more, the 
multitude of schools scattered throughout the land, 
from the splendid buildings which adorn our great 
towns, and attract thousands of children within 
their walls, down to the meanest room that receives 
the few little ones of the secluded village, in all 
of which the Church's work is going on side by side 
with secular instruction, the appointed minister 
of the parish being the presiding authority, the 
clergy generally taking a share in every branch of 
the work (often even collecting the funds, and being 
responsible for the means, matters which their lay 
brethren should relieve them of), and always guiding 
and often sharing the religious instruction with the 
master ; I rejoice in the prospect, and am thankful 
that another plan was not adopted, and cannot help 
thinking that we should not have had the same 
results, the same progress, and the same peace, if we 
had tried to work on a hollow compact. 

I ask those who know the diflSculty of raising up 
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a local interest in behalf of a new school^ who have 
met the querulous objector^ the coldness of refusal, 
the tightness of purse-strings, tell me where you 
would have been, had you not been supported by the 
strongest aid that the education movement has ever 
received, or that has ever come to the help of even 
secular instruction, I mean by the deep conviction 
in your own mind and in the minds of your warmest 
supporters, that an effort was wanted and must be 
made, and, God helping you, should be made to do 
what you could, for the best interests of your flock ? * 
And would this feeling have been so strong if the 
effort was to be made for a system where secular in- 
struction might indeed be conducted to your satis- 
faction, but that which you cared most for was to 
be divided between many interests ; would this have 
brought you through in your efforts in the building 
and establishing of your schools? Again, when 
they were fairly at work, what danger of discord, 
where unanimity is so essential ? The rule might 
be plain — you took your post at the board in ac- 
cordance with it, you can obtain a fair share in the 

* And yet Lord Brougham's Speech of Aug. 4th, 1854, page 62, 
speaks of ** grappling with the religions difficulty which has hitherto 
"ohstruoted our course." (!) 
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management, you know your position and the 
bounds of your authority ; very true, but how often 
would discord be the result ? ** Can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed?" Would there not 
be jealousy and heartburning when one side pre- 
ponderated, wrangling at the managers' meeting, a 
struggle for the religious oversight of particular 
children, whose parents were indifferent, especially 
where party spirit ran high in religious matters ; and 
this instead of the peace that now reigns almost 
undisturbed ? 

It is not sufBcient to reply that the plan has been 
tried, and has succeeded in the present British and 
Foreign schools, and these things of which you speak 
do not happen. It has no doubt been tried with suc- 
cess, and carried on with credit, but by whom ? by 
one-tenth of the promoters of education, who believe 
in the principle and desire to carry it out.* This 
I do not deny, but it is very different from a 
principle even more comprehensive being forced on 
all recipients of Government aid ; yet this is what 
we once stood in danger of. This is the plan that 

* Yet they have split on the qnestion of comprehending the 
Unitarians, (see Lord Brougham's Speech of August 4th, 1854, 
p. 57-8 : J. Kidgway.) and do not attempt to comprehend Boman 
Catholics. 
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men, who thought their views more free and liberal 
than others, would have made the basis of State 
assistance ; and a plan liable to many of these ob- 
jections Dr. Hook, in the perplexity of difficulties^ 
was willing, in 1846, to accept, not because he 
thought it preferable to any other, but because it 
seemed to him then, overburdened at the sight of 
so much ignorance and vice, the only hope of a 
settlement. 

And it was a scheme of this nature that brouorht 
forth the protest of the Church (joined in by many 
religious Dissenters, for it did not suit all their views 
better than ours) ; this it was that led to that pro- 
cession of Bishops and Peers, headed by the Primate, 
to lay a humble petition at the foot of the Throne, — 
a procession which has sometimes been laughed at 
as one of those periodical fits of dread at imaginary 
danger to which we are subject, but which was of 
marked service at a critical moment in the history 
of our subject. 

The Committee of Privy Council were obliged to 
abandon their original design, but continued to aid 
the efforts of private individuals and the education 
societies, by making grants for various purposes, and 
especially for the building of schools, such grants 
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being most impartially distributed to the Church, 
and all other religious bodies, and made only on con- 
dition of previous private efforts ; and thus a basis 
of operation was found, that may not be so imposing 
as the great and comprehensive measure which some 
friends of education blamed the Government for not 
introducing, but which has worked well, and been 
all but universally acceptable to the country. I know 
there are some real friends of the cause who take a 
very different view, and who regret the course that 
events took at this early period, and that ** the seed 
was widely sown of that sectarianism in education, 
which is now unhappily the greatest obstacle to the 
establishment of a really national system of education 
in the country; " * but many who held this view then 
have altered or modified it since. " For my own 
part," says Lord Brougham (House of Lords, Aug. 
4, 1854), "I have always held the opinion, from 
which I will not say I have been driven by compul- 
sion, but by compulsion I certainly have been driven 
most reluctantly to modify or qualify its practical 
application, that the true mode "of educating the 
people is to provide the means of secular instruction, 
and keep religious instruction apart from it ; or at 

* Chambers' " Papers for the People," No. 36. 
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leasts teaching in schools those truths on which all 
sects are agreed, and leaving those truths, on which 
they differ, to be taught by the parents of each child, 
the pastors of each sect." 

The truth is, the Conunittee of Council could adopt 
no other plan in the face of the differences of 
opinion which prevailed. The* persons who worked 
hardest in the cause, and in whose hands the 
management of the schools has always been, were 
the clergy or some zealous Nonconformists ; and in 
either case a desire to implant religious truth was 
the object that weighed with them before any other, 
and a compromise in teaching religious truth is 
unattainable. 

The Committee of Council continued its opera- 
tions, but for the first few years did little to enlarge 
them. 

In the meanwhile the Church was most active. 
In 1842 the National Society, chiefly through the 
exertions of the late Mr. Mattheson, seizing the 
opportunity of general disappointment at the failure 
of the educational clauses in the Factory Act, made 
the most successful effort ever accomplished by 
the voluntary principle; and 150,000/. were sub- 
scribed by members of the Church of England for 
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the promotion of education among our mining and 
manufacturing population. 

And besides the National Society, diocesan boards 
of education had been springing up one after 
another, presided over by the bishops, and most 
of them supporting training colleges for the educa- 
tion of teachers; and organising masters and dio- 
cesan inspectors were set on foot; indeed, the 
Government grants seem to have had the contrary 
effect to what was feared by some persons, who 
were alarmed lest they should sap the sources of 
private benevolence. They did sap them, and made 
them flow faster, but the sources were not found to 
be dried up, for the system pursued by the Committee 
of Council was framed with a view of bringing out 
private aid to the utmost, making local efforts a 
condition precedent to the contribution of money 
by the State. 

And yet the progress of education seemed slow — 
too slow for ardent minds ; and in 1846 was revived, 
from an unexpected quarter, a demand for a com- 
prehenave and vigorous scheme. The letter of 
Dr. Hook to the Bishop of St. David's is too 
memorable a work to be passed over, even in this 
brief outline of the subject. No one better kne\^ 

D 
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the deficiencies of the schools^ both as to number 
and quality, and he thought the time had come 
when good men of all parties would be willing 
to make a sacrifice to remedy the evil. He 
shrank, of course, '^ as a high Churchman," from the 
system of teaching general religion — the Bible, 
without note Qr comment — and could not see his 
way to any education by the State which should be 
professedly religious; but he desired to see the 
State endowing or supporting schools for secular 
instruction, and yet recognising the solemn impor- 
tance of religious training, that training to be 
special and doctrinal, and was willing to concede 
the principle that the State must admit the Dis- 
senters as well as the Church to co-operate in the 
work. He thought religion would be safely guarded 
if the children were obliged to attend some Sunday- 
school, and were instructed in religion in the class- 
room twice a-week, either by the clergyman or his 
deputy, or by some Dissenting minister, according 
to the wish of the parents. (See Dr. Hook's 
Letter, pp. 40, 41.) This proposal he made, not 
probably as the most palatable to his own mind, 
but as free from any violation of principle, and as 
the best solution of the difiiculty he could find. 
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This able letter called forth an answer^ not less 
able, from the pen of Dr. Wordsworth, in the short- 
lived ** English Review,** and also one from Mr. 
Burgess, the rector of Chelsea ; but the letter of Dr. 
Hook sank deep into the mind of Lord Brougham, 
who refers to it in 1854, as ^'containing as much 
enlightened and sound and liberal doctrine as was 
ever written by any man ; " but the course hitherto 
pursued by the Privy Council was still happily con- 
tinued, and at the very time we were lamenting the 
deficiency of education for the poor, the foundations 
were being laid for its rapid extension. During 
these years much information as to the real state of 
popular education was collected by '* Her Majesty's 
Inspectors," and it became evident that there was a 
great necessity for providing a properly-instructed 
class of teachers; at the same time inquiries had 
been made respecting the methods used in foreign 
countries. The result of these investigations was 
the establishment of our present pupil-teacher sys- 
tem, — a system that has improved the instruction 
given in our schools, and provided a succession of 
pupils for our training colleges, and so greatly in- 
creased the number of trained teachers; the grants 
to training colleges, and the grants in augmentation 
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of teachers' salaries^ being the other great features 
of the scheme. I think we cannot look at the 
change that has been worked in education by these 
means^ whatever be their defects, without admitting 
that the plan was laid in wisdom and carried out 
with vigour ; and whatever be the difference of our 
present views, we must own the debt that is due to 
the able founder of that system, who, ** worn with 
work, scathed by former controversies," has retired 
with well-earned honours, and, we do not wonder, 
looks with a jealous eye on the changes that are now 
proposed. All, however, did not yet run smooth. 

It is not my intention to stay to relate the weary 
correspondence that ensued between the Committee 
of Privy Council and the National Society, from 
1846 to 1849, with reference to the management 
clauses to be inserted in the trust deeds of schools. 
(See Minutes, 1848.) No difficulty has been prac- 
tically felt in adopting them, and the plan proposed 
of the superintendence of the moral and religious 
instruction of the scholars being placed in the hands 
of the minister of the parish^ with a reference, in 
case of dispute, to the bishop of the diocese ; but in 
other respects the management, direction, control, 
and government of the school, with the appointment 
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and dismissal of master and mistress^ being vested in 
a committee variously constituted^ but the minister 
being chairman^ has been found to answer every 
reasonable wish. Still it seemed^ no doubt^ an inno- 
vation^ and in some quarters a grievance^ when 
these clauses were, by the Minute of June 28, 1847, 
made an absolute requirement in schools receiving 
Government aid, instead of local bodies being left to 
adopt them or not at their discretion; and yet, 
looking back at this time, and seeing the general 
smoothness with which they have worked, I think 
we must admit that it was the desire of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council to introduce a scheme of 
management fixed and definite, consistent with the 
constitution of the Church, and at the same time 
with the principles of a national scheme of educa- 
tion, that they yielded many points to satisfy the 
just scruples of Churchmen, but were right in main- 
taining, against the National Society, that the appel- 
late jurisdiction, in non-religious matters, should 
represent both the civil and spiritual authority ; in 
shorty that to the bishop of the diocese should not 
be the sole ultimate appeal, except in matters of 
religious instruction. 

The Minute of 1846 necessitated the voting of 

D3 
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large and continuallj increasing sums by Parlia- 
ment^ and the number of schools, children, and cer- 
tificated and pupil-teachers rapidly increased. 

lu 1849 the number of certificated teachers was 681 

n 1852 „ „ „ 1671 

„ 1855 „ „ „ 3482 

,. 1858 „ „ „ 5888 

,, 1869 „ „ „ 6878 

lu 1849 the nnmber of pupil-teachers was 3580 

„ 1852 „ „ „ 6180 

„ 1855 „ „ „ 8524 

„ 1858 „ „ „ 14,024 

„ 1859 „ „ „ 15,224 

The sums voted by Parliament rising in propor- 
tion, and in 1859 reaching 800,000/. In 1853 a 
capitation grant was originated, intended in the 
first instance to be a boon to poorer districts, but 
soon extending to the whole country. The aid 
granted, however, under this head has been very 
much circumscribed by the requirement of 352 
attendances during the year of each child for whom 
payment is made. Since that time the education 
movement has been rapid. The number of tnuning 
colleges for teachers is now suflScient to provide 
a succession equal to the demand ; and the schoob 
and scholars have greatly increased in a few years. 
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Almost every village large enough to support a 
school has been supplied with the requisite build- 
mg8, though no doubt there are many particular dis- 
tricts still sadly deficient In London and our large 
towns^ schools have been built of late of a character 
and costliness that were heretofore unheard of^ and 
some of no inconsiderable architectural pretensions^ 
and many more where ventilation and other sanitary 
arrangements have been carefully considered ; in 
shorty the plan has prospered^ and never were such 
large sums expended by private liberality as since 
they have been supplemented pro rata by State 
assistance; and whilst the Government had spent 
on education £4^400^000^ the sum raised from other 
sources for the same purpose is £8^800^000^ — a suf- 
ficient answer^ one would tibink^ to those who fear 
lest State aid should dry up the springs of private 
benevolence. There has been a general acquiescence 
in the working of the scheme^ which has become 
so large^ that in 1856 it was found necessary to 
create a Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
of Education^ to take the actual over-sight of the 
work and be the parliamentary representative of the 
board. 

Various measures have since been proposed^ in 

s 4 
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1852 and 1855^ for establishing a system of parochi 
rating for the purpose of education, which have le 
to interesting debates, especially in 1855; but the 
have all been unsuccessful, for the most part becauj 
they threatened the independence of the religion 
teaching. 

I need not trace the later years of the work 
there is little to mark except the gradual develo] 
ment of the plans laid in 1846. But although tt 
progress was undoubtedly great, yet there has bee 
a growing fear that in some parts the system we 
hollow and not supplying the wants of the natioi 
There has been a cry of dissatisfaction raised, n 
doubt partly by the lukewarm or the enemy, bi 
not without foundation, that our system was failin 
to give to the mass the education that was mot 
needed, and that it did not reach the poor district 
and more scattered population, — a complaint heai 
from time to time in Parliament, and which hi 
led at last, to the sifting of the whole matter by tfa 
appointment, in 1858, of a Eoyal Commission c 
inquiry. 
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CHAP. nL 

**^ J Beport of the ComnuBsion. — The Commissionen. — The 
Amount of Information obtained. — The Character of the Report. 
— The number under Education. — » The proportion of Schools 
l)elonging to the Church and the Sects. 

^^E country is indebted to Sir John Pakington for 
^^ving obtained from the Government the appoint- 
^^ent of the Commission ; and the Government of 
"W-hich he was a member, the Marquis of Salisbury 
v^eing President of the Council, having lately suc- 
ceeded the Ministry that promised the Commission, 
^vvere happy in securing the services of the members 
"who composed it. It was known that very different 
views were entertained by different members, but 
"We believe all were impressed with the understand- 
ing on which alone, it is said, the noble Duke who 
P^^esided consented to act — that the inquiry should 
"6 entered upon free from any party views or special 
purposes, and the basis for their ultimate recom- 
mendations should be sought for where the evidence 
*^d deliberation should lead them. 
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Next to the noble chairman was one of the most 
eminent and impartial judges that ever sat on the 
bench^ who, enjoying a well-earned retirement, had 
bestowed much time and thought on questions of re- 
ligious and social importance ; and who bears a name 
associated in many ways with the cause of education. 

The other members, indeed, like the last named, 
belonged, with one Exception, to the University 
of Oxford; one being a favourite pupil and fol- 
lower of that great educator Arnold ; another dis- 
tinguished as a parochial clergyman, who had entered 
thoroughly into the practical work of education, and 
had shown his energy in building and establishing, 
and his perseverance in guiding and superintending, 
the largest schools that exist for the education of 
the poor, and that too in a part of the metropolis 
known as the abode of thieves and costermongers; 
of two others, the one had been, and the other is a 
distinguished Professor of his University, the former 
of whom had done great services on most important 
Commissions, a quarter of a century before; and 
lastly, the Commission contained one of the ablest 
exponents of the views of the Nonconformist bodies, 
both in Parliament and the press. 

Appointed June 30, 1858, they were allowed two 
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years for their work^ but that time was found to be 
insufficient^ and it was afterwards extended to three. 

It is not to be wondered at^ that an inquiry 
entered on in this spirit and with such elements of 
success^ should have proved most valuable and com- 
plete ; and I quote the words of a leading review 
(Edinburgh Review, July, 1861, p. 2), as expressing 
the general opinion of those who are most competent 
to judge: "We know of no publication which has 
thrown such a flood of light, not only on the special 
subjects of education, but on the habits and opinions 
of the population of England at the present day." 

There is certainly a completeness of information 
that no other report on the subject has even at- 
tempted; every means were used to exhaust the 
subject ; all former reports, including the 27 octavo 
volumes of the Keports of the Committee of Council, 
were consulted; ten Assistant Commissioners were 
appointed to collect information in as many specimen 
districts, varying in character; questions bearing 
on the subject were issued to persons of all shades 
of opinion, most conversant with education; vivfi 
voce evidence was taken extending to 5067 questions. 
A special statistical inquiry was instituted, returns 
from all educational societies were collected, and 
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two roving Commissioners were sent to Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and Holland, to inquire into 
the state of education there; and the charitable 
endowments were made a subject of inquiry, with 
a view to ascertain how far they could be made 
available for educational purposes. 

It is impossible to attempt to give an abstract of this 
voluminous Report that would be of any value. It 
must be read to be understood ; even an abridgment 
is very unsatisfactory reading; but for the relief 
of such as have not the time or inclination to wade 
through six large octavo volumes, containing 3439 
pages, I may say, that if they will make themselves 
well acquainted with Part I., Le,y the first 350 pages 
of Vol. I., they will have a good idea of the main 
question, for the other half of the volume is 
taken up with more special subjects, viz. II. Pau- 
per Children; III. Vagrants and Criminals; IV. 
Army and Navy Schools; V. Charitable Endow- 
ments; VI. Statistics; and the other five volumes 
are indeed of great interest, but supplementary, 
consisting of the Assistant Commissioners' reports, 
evidence, statistics, &c. 

I do not attempt to give any account of the con- 
tents of the volumes, but all who have read them 
must allow there is a contrast with much that has 
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been written and said on the subject before ; there 
is a hard-headedness about the Keport which has 
not always been the character of writers on popular 
education. There seems to have been a business- 
like spirit in the Commission^ both in what they 
admitted^ and what they rejected ; and though, no 
doubt, sometimes witnesses, and even Assistant 
Commissioners, will be found to run into theories 
and words, the Commissioners themselves are most 
praiseworthy in resisting the temptation to give to 
the world views and theories of their own. 

We read nothing of what we have often heard so 
much, but which is of so little real value, the high- 
flown notions of the importance of the subject, the 
exalted mission of the educator, education the re- 
generator of society, and that sort of thing ; we are 
not even favoured with theories of all educationists, 
nor do we learn much of the position of the Volun- 
tary party, and of the State party ; or the denomi- 
national or undenominational; matters which en- 
tered so largely into Mr. Horace Mann's Report of 
1851, and which, being matters of opinion, however 
ingenious and clever in the handling, yet, being 
treated of with an evident leaning to certain views, 
threw a suspicion on his unbiassed accuracy. 

There is no parade of learning or arrogant pre- 
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tensions with the Commissioners^ but they appear to 
have had but one view, — to institute, regardless of 
labour, a comprehensive and searching inquiry, and to 
present to the nation a full and dispassionate report. 

The result of the inquiry in one respect is very 
satisfactory, and that is with respect to the number of 
persons under education in England. 

The result is given in this table, Report 591. 





Week Day. 


Sunday. 


Evening. 


Public. 


Private. 


Total. 


Schools, Le. 
Departments 
Scholars . 


24,563 
1,675,158 


34,412 
860,304 


58,975 

2,535,462 

* 


83,872 
2,411,554 


2,036 
80,966 



It has often been said, that we were behind other 
nations in this respect, and I suppose, some years 
ago it was true ; if so, we have made more progress 
than they have of late. 

The proportion of the scholars to the population 
in 1858, the year when the inquiry was made, was 
1 in 7 '7. This number is not only satisfactory in 
itself, but in comparison with former inquiries, as 
showing the progress education has made. 

* Of this number, 2,213,694 were children of the poorer classes. 
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As far as the returns can be relied on^ the number 
of day scholars in proportion to the population was, 
in — 

1818 ... 1 in 17*25 

1833 . . . 1 in 11-27 

1851 . . . 1 in 8-36 

1858 . . . 1 in 7'7 

Looking, therefore, to mere numbers as indicating 
the state of education, there is no reason to complain. 
In Prussia alone is there a higher proportion, 1 in 
6*27, in Holland, 1 in 8*11, in France, 1 in 9; and 
it must be remembered that in Prussia, the attend- 
ance at school is made compulsory by the law, an 
expedient that has been sometimes advocated for 
England, but which, if desirable, would seem to 
be impossible, where even so necessary a thing as 
vaccination cannot be enforced, the law on that sub- 
ject being openly defied. And indeed 1 in 77 at 
school leaves little to be desired on that head, for so 
lately as 1854, Mr. H. Mann informs us (Census 
Keport, p. 17), — **Most competent writers are now 
inclined to assume that 1 in 8 would be a satis- 
factory proportion, after making due allowance for 
practical impediments." 

We have passed this satisfactory proportion, and 
it shows at least that a great work has been going 
on, for which we scarcely gave ourselves credit, for 
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before we had ceased to complain of our backward- 
ness, we have advanced beyond most other nations ; 
we were still repeating these old complaints, unde- 
niably true when first uttered, but the ground for 
which had disappeared before we were aware. 

The members of the Church will be glad to know 
that upwards of three-fourths of the children in the 
public week-day schools are under her direct care. 

The proportion being — 

76 per cent. Church of England. 

Nearly 10 „ Undenominational (British) 

schools. 
5^ „ Koman Catholic. 
8^ „ various Nonconformist. 
Indeed, if we include about two-fifths of the children 
at the British schools as belonging to the Church, 
about four-fifths of the whole number are Church of 
England. 

There are many practical suggestions of very 
great value scattered through the volumes, and, 
apart from the great interest of the' work, as the 
foundation of our future system of popular educa- 
tion, they should be read for this purpose alone. 
On the whole, the Commissioners do not take a 
gloomy view of the past progress, or future pro- 
spects, of popular education in England. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Mr. Senior on Popular Education. — ^Mr. Chadwick. — Large and 
Small Schools. — ^Mr. Tufiiell. — Length of School Hours. — Drill — 
State Aid stimulates Priyate Liberality. 

In this chapter I propose to notice a volume 
which appeared ahnost simultaneously with the 
Seport^ and which looks like a supplement^ or 
rather I should say an antidote^ to these volumes. 
It has been remarked that the Commission was 
intentionally composed of persons of widely different 
opinions^ and universal concurrence in all the details 
of the Report was not to be expected, neither has 
it been obtained. 

Mr. Senior has published his own views, and they 
have no doubt received much attention; but few 
persons, I think, will agree with the Edinburgh Re- 
view, that ** the fact that such a volume should be 
published simultaneously by orte of the Commis- 
sioners, will go far to destroy any weight which the 
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recommendations of the Report might have had with 
•thepubUc."(I) 

At page 297-8 of the Report it will be found 
there was a difference of opinion amongst the 
Commissioners upon the fundamental question^ 
whether the system which has been carried on for 
more than twenty years ought to be extended or 
contracted. The majority were of opinion that it 
is desirable that the State should offer assistance 
towards the maintenance of education; that the 
plan adopted since 1839 was wise and successfully 
carried out^ and that while it is expedient to make 
an alteration in the form in which this public aid is 
given, it would not be desirable either to withdraw 
it, or largely to diminish the amount. The minority 
were of opinion that the interference of Govern- 
ment with education was generally undesirable, 
and that the annual grants should be gradually 
withdrawn. 

But they add words ripe with the wisdom 
of long experience (Rep. 299) — *^ They have felt 
it their duty, however, to regard the question as it 
stands after twenty-nine years of a policy opposed 
to their own; and on the rejection of their own 
view, they cordially adopt, in the second resort. 
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the scheme of assistance approved by a majority of 
their colleagues, which they regard as better in 
every respect, and above all as a far nearer ap- 
proach to justice, than the present extremely partial 
system." 

Mr. Senior, however, has some crotchets of his 
own, and his friend Mr. Chadwick's, which did not 
find much favour with his brother Commissioners. 
The first of these is a fancy — I can call it nothing 
more — that instruction can be given with much 
greater economy and efficiency in a large school than 
in a small one. 

As a matter of opinion there is much authority 
on the contrary side. Lord Brougham says (Speech, 
House of Lords, July 24, 1854, pp. 16, 17)— '^Allow- 
ing the average of 94 scholars to a school, which is, 
unfortunately, the number in the public day schools, 
and is very considerably more than in every view 
desirable." I heard Archdeacon Allen say some 
years ago, that no school should have more than 90 
to 100 children. 

I see (Report p. 80), that the British, Roman 
Catholic, and Wesleyan schools are, on the average, 
twice as large as the Church of England schools, 
(arising, no doubt, from the fact of the former being 
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confined to the towns^ whilst the latter are scattered 
over the villages also).* 

Yet I think Mr. Chadwick would be puzzled to 
show either by evidence or returns that the latter are 
less efficient than the former, and as he is fond of 
difficult problems, I commend it to his attention. 
I was quite prepared to find that the work can be 
carried on. somewhat more economically in a large 
school than a small, and from a table (Keport p. 
66), the rate of expense in the Church schools 
appears to be somewhat higher than the British and 
others. 

The wild evidence collected by Mr, Chadwick, 
with which this proposition of Mr. Senior is sup- 
ported will amuse the reader, and he will see in it a 
contrast to the sober evidence mostly given before 
the Commissioners. Mr. Tufnell being asked, 
^^ What would be the difference of the rate of pro- 
gress in imparting the knowledge and practice of the 
chief subjects taught in the larger school, as com- 

* AYEBAGE NUUBEB OF SCHOLABS IN A SCHOOL. 

Church of England Schools 60 

British and Foreign 113 

Boman Catholic 115 

Wesleyan (Old) 134 
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pared with that of the small ? " (Senior on Popular 
Education^ p. 68) says, "I have no hesitation in 
saying more than double T^ 

Mr. Crampton, of the Brentford public school, 
goes still further (p. 69): "The time needful for 
developing certain results in a school of 100, would 
be twice as long as would be required in a school 
of 200. A much greater disproportion would, I 
believe, exist between a school of 400 and one 
of 50." Practical men will not want any refutation 
of such wild hazards as the above, but I ask Mr. 
Chadwick to show by tables of inspector's returns, 
that the education given in the Wesleyan, British, 
and Koman Catholic schools (which, on the average, 
are twice as large as the Church schools), in a year 
equals that given in the Church schools in two years, 
or else to give up his theory. But hear Mr. Cramp- 
ton again : — 

** In regard to economy the gain will be ten times in 
favour of a school of 500 compared with one of fifty." 
I, e. I suppose they can be conducted at the same cost! 

Again (p. 71), " In a school of 300 we may teach 
in one year as much as we may in a school of 100 
in three " (I) 

Again : " The reducing the rate of expense per 
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head^ will be manifest by the following calculation. 
In a school of 400 I should put the head master's 
salary at 200Z. per annum, or 10^. per pupil. The 
average pay of a pupil-teacher at 151. per annum 
will involve a charge of 6^. 8rf. per head for a class 
of forty-five. On the other hand, in a school of 
fifty boys, I put the master's salary at lOOZ., believing 
that very few teachers worthy the name can be 
obtained for less; one pupil-teacher at 15Z. for 30 
children [why 30 instead of 50 ?], together involving 
an expenditure of 2Z. 10^. per head as compared 
with 16s. Sd. in a school of 400." I fear Mr. 
Crampton's own arithmetic is not very accurate in 
the lower rules, nor are his calculations worth much. 
A master and pupil-teacher at 115Z. among 50 
children is 21. 6s. , not 2/. 10^. per head ; but the 
calculation is altogether so absurd that I should not 
have given the specimens but for the position and 
influence of Mr. Senior and Mr. Chadwick ; and it 
is to my mind a proof that evidence should not be 
collected by one man, however able, setting out 
with foregone conclusions. 

There are no doubt some advantages in instruction 
that a large school possesses over a small, but there 
are also some influences in education^ in which the 
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small school greatly preponderates. And after all, 
if the large schools were so decidedly superior, they 
would be practically unattainable except in large 
towns. But Mr, Senior, or rather Mr, Chadwick's 
great witness, Mr, Tufnell, speaks equally at 
random and inaccurately when he asserts that there 
is a preference for large schools over small. 

** The greater efficiency of large schools induces 
the attendance of a much greater proportion of 
scholars in towns than in villages, notwithstanding 
the more effective efforts of the clergy and others 
in inducing school attendance in villages than in 
towns." This statement is made apparently as an 
impression on the mind of the witness, but is not 
borne out by the facts ; on the contrary, we find, 
from a table at p. 87 of the Report, that the pro- 
portion of scholars to population in the agricultural 
districts is considerably higher than either in the me- 
tropolitan or manufacturing districts, although from a 
table, at Keport p. 648, it may be deduced that the 
average number of scholars in schools in the agricul- 
tural districts is 66^ in the metropolitan 141, and 
in the manufacturing 117» ** TKe much greater pro- 
portion of scholars in towns than in villages" 
is merely a dream of Mr. Tufnell's. But I come 

£ 4 
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to Mr. Senior's and Mr. Chadwick's second 
crotchet — ^the question of shortening school hours 
(Senior, Popular Education, chap, vii.): "The 
number of hours spent by children in school varies 
from 45 hourB a week to less than 16;*' and where 
is the school in which they spend 45 ? It is again 
Mr. Chadwick who was set to collect facts and 
opinions; but one day when Mr. Senior happened 
to be in the chair at the Koyal Commissioners' 
meeting, this question of hours was discussed, and 
Mr. William Tanner Imeson, B.A., was examined. 
This gentleman appears to make the most of himself. 

*' 4276. How many hours per week do you think 
it advisable to give school instruction to children 
between the ages of seven and twelve? — It somewhat 
depends, I think, upon the master and the method. 
As far as I am concejmed, I could give them all the 
instruction that was sufficient in three hours a-day, 
but I think that, taking it as a rule, we could not 
depend upon the skill or the understanding of 
teachers generally, and I have stated four.^ (Senior, 
Popular Education, p. 245.) His evidence, however, 
goes to show that four hours' work a-day is not 
too much. 

Mr. Alfred Mosely, 4405, gave his experience 
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of thirteen years as master of the Stepney Union 
Industrial School^ and gives it as his opinion that 
**fice hours daily on alternate days^^ (it is his own 
way of expressing it, not mine) is the most success- 
ful system of education, (Senior, Popular Educa- 
tion, p. 249); but this gentleman fortunately was 
subjected to a little cross-examination, a benefit 
Mr. Chadwick's witnesses did not get. 

4436. (Eev. W. C. Lake) asks about the children 
that come to this Stepney school, who just before 
have been described as entering " absolutely igno- 
rant, with no knowledge whatever." 

Mr. Lake, "They are hardly able to give so 
much mental attention as other poor children who 
are regularly trained? — No, certainly not, unless 
they have been to an infant school." And then 
after giving his views about all lessons in the morning 
and drill in the afternoon, this witness is suddenly 
pulled up by Mr. Rogers, who often does the like 
service when a witness is getting wild. '' 4452. Have 
you any experience of parochial schools? — Yes." 
But Mr. Rogers evidently does not believe it, and 
knows better from the way the witness has been 
talking. ** 4453. What is your experience of paro- 
chial schools? — Prior to my entering upon my 
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present position {i,e. thirteen years ago\ I had the 
charge of a country national school for six months, 
and during that period I had six hours a-day, and I 
found that three hours of the day were completely 
waste time." It is well for this witness that he 
was not before a Parliamentary Committee, or he 
might have had another question put, and perhaps 
in a less polite form than ** Is that all the experience 
you have had, sirf^* I do not of course mean that 
Mr. Mosely had not had much ezperience in schools, 
but his were schools of a particular character and 
under special circumstances. Union Industrial 
schools, and he does not appear to have had much 
experience in the ordinary parochial school manage* 
ment. 

But let us look at the third crotchet, the drill 
question. " 4515. (Kev. W. Rogers.) Do you think 
that the parents would send their children in the 
afternoon to be drilled after the first novelty had 
worn oflF? — I can hardly answer that question. My 
impression is, that they would like their children 
drilled, and my impression is that they would like 
to see their children expert in gymnastic exercise." 
(Senior, Popular Education, p. 256.) 

It is pretty clear, I think, what impression this 
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witness made on the majority of the Commissioners, 
and his cross-examination must have been as amusing 
as ever seen In court. But Mr. Isaac Todhunter also 
was. examined on this point. "4646. (Rev. W. 
Rogers.) Do you think that the parents would^end 
their children to school, supposing the afternoon 
was to be devoted either to drill or to domestic 
exercises, or to garden work ? — I think that people 
would not be Inclined to look very favourably upon 
It, and If they could send them to a school near, 
where there was none of the garden work, they 
would prefer to do so." 

Such Is some of the evidence on this point, before 
the Conunlsslon. 

When we come to Mr. Chadwick's communica- 
tions, they are, for a reason already pointed out, 
somewhat more favourable to his views, and I wish 
Mr. Rogers had been present to cross-examine his 
witnesses, a task which he often performed so 
admirably on the Commission. I am not surprised, 
that the Commissioners (Report, p. 191) after saying 
that " Mr. Chadwick kindly communicated to us a 
paper, pointing to the expediency of shortening the 
school hours, and employing the time thus set at 
liberty In drill," conclude, " We are of opinion that 
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no general change of this kind can be prudently re- 
commended^ and that its introduction would probably 
cause great ninnbers of parents^ who feel that they 
are paying for a full day's schooling, to become dis- 
cont^ted with the schools." Drilling is, no doubt, 
a good thing, and often practised with good result, 
but there is surely no occasion to waste the funds of 
charity or the pence of the poor in paying a drill 
sergeant. A schoolmaster can do all that is suf- 
cient, and we should be as jealous of his having too 
much of it, as we are suspicious of his evidence in 
favour of lessening the hours of his own work. 

But after all, Mr. Chadwick's mistake, with re- 
spect to the length of school hours, is in his premises 
rather than in his conclusion ; schools do not usually 
work above three and a half to four hours a day on the 
average. The Commissioners state, " The school hours 
are from 9 to 12, and from 2 to 4, on five days of the 
week," (Report, p. 39) 2.e. twenty-five hours a-week; 
but from this we must deduct all the time consumed 
in assembling and dismissing, singing, and changing 
places in the school, between lessons, and there is 
an amount of ringing of bells, marching and counter- 
marching, chanting and dnunming, that is quite 
alarming in some schools, and I am persuaded is a 
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great hindrance to work; when this is deducted^ it 
does not give us more than twenty-one hours prac- 
tical work, or three and a half per daj, when spread 
over the six days; and even Mr. Chadwick's wit- 
nesses do not think this too much.* 

I do not know what schools Miss Carpenter 
(Senior, p. 282) refers to, when she says, "I feel 
confident, from my experience, that the real educa- 
tion of the working classes would be improved by 
devoting three hours a-day instead of five or six to 
direct intellectual instruction." But I know of no 
national school that devotes five or six hours a-day 
to it on the average. And I can assure Mr. Thomas 
Hillier and the Association of the Medical Officers of 
Health (Senior, Pop. Educat,pp. 320-1) that some 
one has entirely misinformed them about ^^ the com- 
mon school time of five, six, or more hours of daily 
sedentary constraint required from young and grow- 
ing children." f 

* Mr. Imeson, B.A., 4353, examined bj Mr. Senior. ** In order 
to have four hours' close work, how many hoars must you have of 
school attendance ? — Five hours would do." 

t As a specimen of how difficult it is for an official board to avoid 
animadversion from opposite quarters, compare the following extract 
from a letter of Mr. Hillier, Secretary of the Metropolitan Association 
of Medical Officers of Health to the Chairman of the Commissioners: 
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I should not, as I said before, have entered into 
these matters, but for the character and influence of two 
gentlemen, who seem most unaccountably to have 
imagined and invented this species of cruel bondage, 
that they might overthrow it, and thereby impose on 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, who speaks of these 
crotchets (Edin. Review, July, 1861, p. 31) as " two 
or three principles of the greatest importance to the 
whole question," and of the evidence on which they 
rest as ^^ ample and authentic." 

On another question on which there was a differ- 
ence of opinion among the Commissioners, as to 
whether State aid should be diminished, and 
gradually withdrawn or no, I will not enter, as it is 
beyond the limits of my present purpose. But there 
seems to be an alteration m public feeling since 
Mr. Horace Mann wrote, in 1864, about " the two 
great parties ; one favourable, and the other adverse 

" That, as school houses are commonly constracted without regard to 
sanitarj science, they are the frequent sources of disease/* with what Dr. 
Vaughan says, (p. 31) "It may well he considered, also, whether a 
relaxation (however guarded) of certain sanitary conditions might 
not accompany other hoons to our schools in rural districts. When 
public aid is denied to the education of a Tillage because its school 
wants a cubic foot or two of the prescribed internal space for each 
child, or because it lacks the requisite of a boarded floor, we must 
feel that there is here a ' straining at gnats^* " &c. 
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to the intervention of the State " (Census, Education, 
p. 76). And a large and increasing number seem 
contented to let the principle alone, now they find 
that State aid, far from lessening, has given an 
immense impulse to private liberality and religious 
zeal in the cause of education, and that :£4,400,000 
spent by the State has been inet by £8,800,000 from 
other sources. 
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CHAP. V. 

The Ecport continued On Teaching to Bead. — Bad Beading. — 

The Beason of it. — Mr. Fussell. — On School Books. — Mr. 
Cumin and Dr. Hodgson. — Mr. Fraser. — An old-fashioned Plan 
of Teaching to Bead. — What we must aim at. 

We now come to the consideration of a subject that 
all will allow Is of very great consequence in educa- 
tion, namely reading. 

All will agree with the words of the Report (p. 247), 
" The very staple of life in the learning of a poor 
scholar, is his reading ; " and many, perhaps, who 
have not tested the diflSculty, will endorse what 
follows: "in this at least, we should expect no in- 
superable difficulty with a child of ten or eleven 
years old." Alas ! that it should be far otherwise, 
as will be presently seen. 

Oji the question, however, whether reading is well 
taught on the whole, in schools receiving Govern- 
ment aid, there is more conflicting evidence than on 
most subjects, for the evidence printed in the body 
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of the Royal Commissioners' Report, pp. 247-254, is 
most wonderfxillj at issue with the tabulated 
statistics of Her Majesty's Inspectors' Reports for 
1860-1861, and yet the evidence in both cases is 
given by the same body of gentlemen. I ask atten- 
tion to the following specimens. 

Mr. Fussell (p. 248) : " In some schools reading is 
not taught at all in any real or sufficient sense." 

Mr. Mitchel (p. 248) : ** In most of the schools of 
the Eastern Counties district, the reading and spell- 
ing is the most defective subject of Instruction." 

Mr. Alderson (p. 248): " The part of the instruc* 
tion which strikes me as being, on the whole, the 
least satisfactory in the schools I have visited, is the 
strictly elementary ; in particular, the reading and 
arithmetic." 

And again (p. 249) : " I regret to notice the im- 
perfect character of the reading prevalent in many 
schools." 

This evidence relates to the impressions produced 
on the Inspectors' minds In the years 1856 to 1859. 
But the Assistant Commissioners, as late as 1859, 
report the same sort of failure. 

Thus Mr. Fraser says (p. 250) : *' Good reading 
is a treat that I was rarely permitted to enjoy." 

p 
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But we turn, in contrast to the above, to the 
Reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors for 1860-61, 
where we find (Table No. 2, p. 7*) the following 
*' results of inspection : '* — 7508 schools were ex- 
amined in reading, between 1st September, 1859, 
and 31st August, 1860; and in 6679 of these, or 
about 89 per cent., reading is taught excellently, 
well, or fairly; in 813 schools, or under 11 per 
cent., it is taught moderately; and in 16 schools, 
or about J per cent, only, it is taught imperfectly or 
badly. 

I admit there is a little discrepancy as to the time 
of the inquiries ; the former were made at various 
times, from 1856-1869; the latter in 1859 and 186a 

But it must be admitted that tabulated facts are a 
better class of evidence than impressions produced on 
the mind of an examiner, and probably we may take 
some comfort by believing that this necessa^ ele- 
mentary branch of teaching is on the mend, and has 
made rapid progress during the last few years. 
Mr. Norris seems to admit, that the fault is to 
be laid partly at the door of the Inspectors ; for 
(Report, p. 248) " he remarked an improvement in 

* Quoted by Sir J. E« Shnttleworth in his letter on the revised 
code, p. 6. 
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the elementary subjects^ which he attributed to the 
fact that the Inspectors had latterly examined chieflj 
on elementary subjects." "We are inclined to ask 
why the Inspectors did not turn their fuller atten- 
tion somewhat earlier to a matter of so great im- 
portance. 

But I turn from the facts to the causes and 
remedy. I suppose some failure is admitted^ and we 
should all like to see a further improvement. How 
is it to be accomplished ? We have all our notions 
on the subject^ some^ I think^ we shall find rather 
curious. Well^ I admit I have mine ; and while 
criticising the plans of others, I will give my own for 
others to criticise. 

I cannot think that some of the reasons given for 
bad reading by the Inspectors examined before the 
Royal Commission, are much to the point, or the 
remedies proposed very judicious ; neither do these 
gentlemen agree one with another. 

For instance, Mr. Fussell (Rep. p. 249) says, 
*' Few things are more painful to me than to see the 
energies of a young teacher in his class frittered away 
after this fashion. A child reads a sentence, — he 
commits gross faults; ^Read it again,' says the teacher. 
He reads it again, and, as may be expected, he reads 

I 2 
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it pretty much as at first. ^ Bead it again,' and so 
on. It does not seem to enter into the teacher's con- 
ceptlon that his own labour, and the child's too, 
would be immensely lightened, if he would but tell 
the child what his faults are, and why he has to read 
it again. A teacher who pursues this plan will never 
have good reading in his class." Now this surely 
is very sweeping : not to say to a child ** read it 
again," that, I think, much depends on the cause of 
the gross blunders, which an attentive teacher can 
generally see. If they arise from carelessness, which 
is most commonly the case, is not the best remedy 
to make the child ^^ read it again,^' and find out the 
mistakes himself? It may not be the way to lighten 
the labour of either teacher or child, but the object 
is not to lighten the labour, but to teach to read ; 
and in the end that will give least labour which 
makes most progress. I cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Fussell has become too much enamoured of 
the more modern, but not therefore the best, 
method. We have books now to mdke all things 
easy, and systems of *'how to make the art of 
reading light," or ^^reading without tears," and 
such like ; but they sound, most of them, better 
than they prove ; and another Inspector, only a few 
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pages on^ seems to be of this opinion^ and flatly con- 
tradicts his brother-Inspector, for he says (Mr» 
Cumin^ Rep. p. 253), " the child ought constantly to 
feel that unless it reads audibly and correctly, the 
master will stop ity and make it repeat the wordsJ" 
Another cause that is assigned for the defect is the 
unfitness for the purpose of the books used, — the 
always suspicious excuse of the workman finding fault 
with his tools, the less excusable when it is con-^ 
sidered that the same department practically both 
provides and uses them. Mr. Cumin says (Bep. p.. 
253), *^ Again, the school books generally in use are 
singularly uninteresting. Those who compiled them 
seem to think that increase in useful knowledge and 
the infusion of moral ideas are the only objects for 
which reading ought to be employed. Interesting 
stories and anecdotes are comparatively rare; and 
thus dull books produce their natural consequences, 
— bad readers." Now I think this is too hard on 
the many good sets of reading books now in use. 
No doubt those who compiled them did think that 
*^ useful knowledge and moral ideas " were fit subjects 
to read about, and as good for teaching to read as any 
other ; and useful knowledge, at any rate, need not 
be dull, and if afew ^'interesting stories and anec- 

F 3 
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dotes " are Interspersed, that is enough. I think we 
see here another sign of the times, a craving for all 
plums and no suet, and too great a desire to make 
the lesson attractive. But Dr. Hodgson makes the 
same charge (Rep. p. 254), " Again, the choice of 
reading books is generally most unfortunate. The 
subjects are often uninteresting ; they are torn into 
shreds and patches ; the language is often difficult and 
unfamiliar. * Robinson Crusoe' or 'Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ' would be far more effective in teaching to 
read well, because they excite deeper and more con- 
tinuous interest than the best selections from the best 
authors, in prose or in poetry, whatever be the subject 
on which they treat." 

I have selected these remarks, and many others of 
the Inspectors, from the body of the report, and I 
suppose, from being placed there, instead of appearing 
only in one of the five supplementary volumes, they 
were thought to be specially worth attention ; and I 
see that in their remarks on books (Rep. p. 351), the 
Commissioners partly endorse these opinions ; yet 
I think we must receive them with caution. They 
are honestly expressed, no doubt, but no one, 
I am sure, means us to take them for more than 
they are worth. 
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It is easy to write such opinions as Dr. Hodgson's^ 
but are our reading books deficient? Let us 
have better books by all means if any one can write 
them^ but do they cause bad reading? There is a 
multitude of choice^ and the reason that books divided 
into short chapters on a variety of subjects are gene- 
rally used is^ that most teachers prefer them^ and 
think them (and rightly so, I believe) better adapted 
for the purpose ; but they can use " Robinson Crusoe " 
or *' Uncle Tom" if they like, and see if a deeper or 
more continuous interest is excited. No doubt these 
popular books are more interesting to read than lesson 
books, but not if stammered out in driblets. "We 
must remember the time when we read the story of 
the Iliad, but did not find it so very interesting, be- 
cause we could only just puzzle out the Greek; and 
so it would be with an ordinary class over a modern 
exciting novel, and then we should have some other 
Inspector to tell us that the fault lay in the unsuit- 
ableness of the book, — giving the children for ever 
an aversion to so pleasing a story, because they re- 
member poring over it line by line in school hours, 
and suggesting probably some book broken up into 
short chapters more suitable to the purpose. 

Not more fortunate, I think, are some of the re- 

F4 
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marks of Mr. Fraser (Rep. p. 251-2). He, too, 
enumerates the reasons that appear to him to prevent 
good reading being more frequently met with in 
elementary schools (Bep. p. 251-2), for instance: 

2. ^' The size of the class, and consequently the 
short time that each child is exercised. Take a 
class of twenty, and allow 45 minutes for the lesson, 
more, probably, than they get ; this gives 2^ minutes 
to each child. If (which is rare) they read twice a 
day, each child only reads 4^ minutes per diem, or 
22 J minutes per week." 

And yet can Mr. Fraser tell us how we are to 
teach in classes of less than twenty in most schools ? 
But I purpose just now to try and show how reading 
may be taught in such classes. 

6. " The uninteresting, desultory character of the 
text-books mostly in use " I have already referred to, 
but his last reason seems to me to be the most 
curious. 

8. *' The imperfect acquaintance, both of teachers 
and scholars, with the laws of grammatical analysis, 
which govern the groupings of words, and with the 
laws of rhetorical expression, which have so large an 
influence upon elocution." No doubt they have, but 
this is really too much to expect of our scholars, and 
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I fear of our teachers. Surely this is putting the cart 
before the horse. ** An imperfect acquaintance with 
the laws of grammatical analysis and rhetorical ex- 
pression ! " Why, they have no acquaintance at all, 
and few of the teachers, and not one of the scholars, 
could be expected to know even the meaning of 
the words. No, we must not wait for this before 
we get a method of teaching to read. 

There are, however, some of Mr. Fraser's hints 
that I gladly accept in attempting to propound my 
own views on this difficult subject. 

I believe with him that the reading class is much 
better drawn up in square or horse-shoe shape, than 
on parallel desks, where it is difficult for the front 
row to hear the hindermost. Perhaps a semicircle, the 
teacher standing at an equal distance from each 
child, is ,best of aU. And I join in his regret at 
the explosion of the old fashion of spelling words 
by syllables. He gives the word ** unanimously " 
(Rep. p. 251) as an instance; "a long, but by 
no means difficult word to articulate for children 
who have ever been taught to regard the syllabic 
arrangement of letters, but at which they always 
broke down. On my request that the word might 
be spelt, there would be a rapid gabble of the 
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eleven letters^ unanimously; and at the con- 
clusion of this process^ the same helpless incompetence 
to proceed." I am glad to find a government inspector 
in favour of the old-fashioned way of spelling. 

And I see that another is of the same opinion. 
Mr. Winder says (Rep. p. 254-5), " When the child 
comes to a word which he does not know, he simply 
spells it, letter by letter, and then, without making 
any attempt to find it out for himself, looks up at 
the teacher, who forthwith, to save trouble, pro- 
nounces the word." This is, I suppose, an abuse of 
the non-syllabic method ; but I fear it is what it very 
generally glides into. And although there may be 
no objection occasionally to try it, or to try the 
reading by sight method as a change, and with some 
naturally quick children, yet, as a system for 
general use, I doubt if it can be comparec^ with the 
old ; and I regret, with Mr. Winder, that no attempt 
is made to teach the art of division into syllables, and 
that the old method of spelling is entirely discarded. 

A quiet room is certainly indispensable, in order 
to hear correctly whether there is a proper attention 
given to stops and to articulation, and, therefore, a 
class room must often be devoted to the purpose, 
and is the best place for a reading lesson which can- 
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not go on properly in such a Babel of sounds as is 
too common in most of our schools. And here 
again, I think the old plans preferable to the new : 
the silent system may have been sometimes carried 
out too strictly, but now most schools are permitted 
to be far too noisy. 

I do not know whether old Dr. Bell has left any 
memorandum about teaching to read, but I imagine 
he taught a class somewhat after this fashion : — 

Each boy had his eyes fixed on his book, and took 
them off if he dared ; losing the place was a fault 
generally punishable with the ferule ; silence reigned 
supreme, you might hear a pin drop. Some one was 
put on to read, and read to a full stop, unless the 
doctor stopped him before, then the next took it up, 
and the next, the routine being occasionally dis- 
turbed by some boy who was suspected of inatten- 
tion being called on by name, and put on out of 
turn. 

And so, each boy being intent, not only on the 
portion he read aloud, but on every other boy's por- 
tion as well, the whole class got the benefit of the 
whole lesson ; and carelessness, I imagine, was 
checked, for a mistake inevitably led to "read it 
again.'* 
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Now, then, can any one give us a better way ? 
The Royal Commissioners tell us, I think (I quote 
here from memory, for I cannot find the passage, and 
I may be mistaken), that they have had a multitude 
of pet schemes for teaching reading submitted to 
their notice, and dismissed them all as of no great 
value. The truth is, there is here no royal road ; 
but to teach reading is a drudgery, but a drudgery 
that a cheerful temperament and patience (two great 
requisites, for which I have no special receipt, but 
which are very essential for an instructor of young 
children to possess) will go far to make pleasant to 
both teacher and taught ; but it is no easy matter, 
— no, not easy for the young mother in her well-car- 
peted drawing-room, with leisure on her hands, to 
devote to her lovely offspring, and therefore she, too 
often, is tempted to allow the task of forming their 
infant minds to devolve on another, who is no 
more fitted by art to teach than herself, and far 
less fitted by nature to teach them. Why is it 
that a governess is so often employed in the task 
that should be the mother's own care ? Why, because 
teaching involves much trouble and patience. I 
honour the teacher, but above all the patient gentle 
teacher of infants, who, while her first object is 
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to bring little children to Christ, yet at the same 
time, with apparent ease, but with much toil and 
wear, brings her little ones, at seven years old, fitted 
to take not the lowest place in our National schools. 
But all children do not come to our upper schools 
so happily prepared, and so much of the drudgery 
must be done there, and drudgery is too apt to 
be neglected, especially when Inspectors do not 
examine chiefly on elementary subjects ; but I cor- 
dially join in the remarks of the Conmiissioners 
(Keport, p. 263) : — 

^^ It is also just to the teachers to bear in mind 
the extreme difficulty and irksomeness of the task 
of teaching very young children the elementary 
branches of knowledge, and seeing that each child 
individually acquires them. The power of attracting 
a child's attention, and of sympathising with its 
difficulties sufficiently to draw out and really exer- 
cise its faculties, is rare amongst teachers of aU 
classes, and it would be unreasonable to expect it to 
be commoner amongst teachers of the class in ques« 
tion than with others." 

But when we speak of reading as connected with 
schools for the poor, we must not expect too much. 
I take Mr. Cumin's (Report, p. 252) as a fair account 
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of it : " The chief difference which I found to 
characterise a good school^ compared with a bad 
school^ was this, — that in the good school the scholar 
read loud enough, and distinctly enough, to be under- 
stood by the bystander, whilst in the bad school it 
was impossible even to hear the reader, much less 
to understand him. Moreover, the well taught 
scholar read the words accurately as they were 
printed; the badly taught scholar omitted some 
words, and substituted others, especially for the 
smaller ones." 

A loud distinct voice, accuracy, a regard to stops, 
freedom from a sing-song twang or any unpleasant 
peculiarity, in short a fair accentuation, is all we can 
reasonably expect in the generality of cases, and 
this, I believe, is not unattainable by the ordinary 
method, and with the present books ; but there must 
be diligence and patience, and gentleness in the 
teacher, for I do not mean to inculcate any need of 
severity; but no shirking of drudgery on his 
part, and no omission of duty on the part of the 
Inspector ; but the higher graces of the art, those 
for which ** a perfect acquaintance with the laws 
of grammatical analysis and of rhetorical expres- 
sion" are necessary, must be left to the higher 
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orders. Becent complaints have told us that this is 
a height which the clergy of the Church of 
England have not yet attained to. Good reading, 
in its highest sense, is an accomplishment that even 
the most perfect acquaintance with laws will, of 
itself, fail to bestow. It is a grace of great value, 
but no easy attainment, and will be found only in 
conjunction with a cultivated mind and a pure taste ; 
but good reading of a humbler character is attain- 
able, and must content us for the schools of the 
poor. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Keport continued. — On General Intelligence in Schools. — Our 
Defects exaggerated. — Mr. Symonds. — Mr. Foster. — ^Mr. Brook- 
field. — The Two Questions he proposed, and the unfairness of the 
Deduction there&om. 

Thebe is, perhaps, no more humiliating, but more 
profitable chapter in the whole Report than Part I., 
chap, iv., sect 3, pp. 242-266, which treats of the 
instruction given in inspected schools ; it is certainly 
somewhat disappointing, because although it is before 
asserted (p. 229), and the evidence amply bears out 
the assertion, that " The superiority of inspected 
schools may be stated as beyond dispute," and, 
moreover, that " On the beneficial effects of inspec- 
tion, especially as carried on by Her Majesty's In- 
spectors, the agreement is more general than on any 
other subject ;" and again (p. 273), " We have strong 
testimony to the marked superiority of inspected 
over uninspected schools," yet we find that, even in 
these schools, the best that we have, the instruction 
is far from satisfactory. I suppose any one person- 
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ally acquainted with even a limited number of 
schools^ would not be disposed to deny the fact, and 
any one who has read the Beport and evidence on 
the point cannot doubt it. And yet the principal 
object of my present remarks is to prevent any 
one who looks into the subject going away with 
an exaggerated estimate of our failures. It has 
been said in a leading Beview, speaking of the 
acknowledged defects in imparting rudimentary 
knowledge, " It is impossible to carry bathos further. 
This vast expenditure, this huge machinery, this 
office of State, this army of examiners and inspec- 
tors, and this elaborate Beport of a Boyal Commis- 
sion, end Svith the admission that everything is most 
perfect, except that the majority of children do not 
learn, or learn imperfectly, the rudiments of human 
knowledge which we profess to teach them! — We 
confess it with surprise, but with even more regret, 
that we gather from the Report and evidence of the 
present Commission, that if the results of popular 
education in this country are to be judged of by the 
positive acquirements of the scholars, these results 
are pitiable and discouraging." (Edin. Rev., July 
1861, p. 17.) 
Kow we have all the same object in view, and that 

G 
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object is not to pride ourselves on what has been 
done in the work, nor to rest satisfied with present 
progress and results ; but neither, on the other hand, 
is it desirable to throw a damp on our own energies, 
and those of others, which such statements as the 
foregoing must inevitably do. It will be said, and 
thought often in the sadness of disappointed zeal, 
if this is all the result of so large an outlay of public 
money, and of so much pecuniary sacrifice and wear 
and tear on the part of clergy and managers, cui 
bono ? But before we despair, let us look how far 
the statement is true ; how much of it is borne out 
by the Report ; and, before we consider the present 
state of education in our schools, let us remember 
what it was only a few years ago. 

Wilkie, with the hand of a master, describes the 
whole state of the case, as well as a volume of 
reports and evidence. You remember the picture ; 
disorder reigns supreme, and every child's mind is 
intent not on the lesson, but upon capsizing his 
neighbour over a form, or on quietly tickling his 
ear with a feather. The master apparently used to 
this sort of thing, but meditating a revenge with 
the birch. The Commissioners and Mr. Brookfield 
(Report, p. 236) say the picture may still be seen in 
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the life ; " Here they learn nothing but what idle 
boys are prone to teach each other ; their only books 
torn Testaments. They have no idea whether Jeru- 
salem is in Palestine^ or Palestine in Jerusalem , or 
whether the event from which all Christian time 
is reckoned occurred before or since the battle of 
Waterloo." 

Now compare our schools not only with what they 
should be, but with what they were, if you would 
see the truth. 

But let us see what is said of their actual defects. 
Only one fourth of the boys attain to the first class 
(p. 273), **and three out of four of them leave 
school with only such a smattering of education as 
they may have picked up in the lower classes " 
(p. 245). 

The Report then goes on to show that in the im- 
portant matter of teaching to read, there is a great 
(pp. 247-51) and acknowledged defect, and that in 
other subjects there is much disappointment, and a 
general " tendency in school-teachers to neglect both 
the more elementary subjects, and the younger 
scholars" (p. 273) ; in short, that three-fourths of the 
children, even in the best schools, never rising to the 
first class, receive but very deficient instruction even 
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in the elements of knowledge^ and are not grounded 
even as well as they might be, notwithstanding their 
short and irregular attendance. 

Still, I say, this description is far short of the 
lamentable picture which has been put forth in 
public, and which has given the enemies of the 
system such an occasion of triumph. 

Again, it is said, that the children are taught too 
much on the parrot system, learning mechauiciEdly 
without a corresponding eflfort of mind, and there- 
fore, that their powers of thinking and reasoning 
are not sufficiently brought out, and the inspectors 
themselves (so says the Report, p. 273,) " often lead 
the teachers to dwell on matters of memory rather 
than of reasoning, and rather on details than on 
general principles," — an observation to be borne in 
mind, when we try to adjust the balance of respon- 
sibility for defects ; but here, again, I cannot help 
thinking, there is a tendency to overstate the case, 
and perhaps to expect too much. Take a^ an illustra- 
tion, Mr. Symons' statement (p. 260), " In Scripture 
I find nothing commoner than a knowledge of such 
facts as the weight of Goliath's spear, the length of 
Noah's ark, the dimensions of Soloifion's temple, 
what God said to David, or what Samuel did to 
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-A-gag, by children who can neither explain the 
atonement5 the sacramentS5 or the parables^ with 
moderate intelligence, or tell you the practical 
teaching of Christ's life." And what more likely or 
more natural ? for which is the easier to remember, 
the former or the latter list? I do not mean, of 
course, to compare the importance of the two ; but 
the one consists of little particularities that a quick 
child picks up and cannot help remembering, whilst 
the other, if taken in, must be the result of diligent 
teaching. 

But are there not matters of this sort, evidence 
put forth to show the defective teaching in our 
schools, which sometimes results from a defect in 
the examination ? I am aware that I here tread on 
delicate ground, and may be thought presumptuous, 
and I lay myself open here, as well as in my obser- 
vations on reading, to be crumpled up by the wrath 
of a powerful body of sixty of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors, gentlemen whom, I readily admit, I am 
unable to compete with, and with whose experience in 
these matters I would not for a moment compare ; but 
when I hear Mr. Foster tell us (p. 255), ** I met 
with very few day schools indeed^ in which it seemed 

that the words read or repeated from a book, even 

o 3 
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with apparent ease, conveyed any idea to the mind 

of the pupil," I should like to have better evidence 
for the assertion than I find. " For instance," he 
continues, " a smart little boy read St. Matthew 
ix. 1 . * And he entered into a ship, and passed over, 
and came into his own city.' I asked, ^ What 
did he enter into ? ' * Don't know, thank you. Sir,' 
replied the boy politely. ' Eead it again. Now 
what did he come into?' * Don't know, thank you, 
Sir.' " Now to judge of an oral examination accu« 
rately, no doubt it is requisite to be present ; but 
surely this is not suflScient evidence, even as an ex- 
ample, to prove that " there are very few day schools 
where words repeated from a book convey any idea 
to the pupil's mind I " And one cannot help wishing 
one had been present, to have got the answer out 
of the smart little boy, whose politeness certainly 
enlists our sympathies on his side. 

But there is another piece of evidence that has 
gone the round of the reviews and newspapers, as a 
proof of the want of intelligence in our school- 
children, on which I must be pardoned a few re- 
marks. Mr. Brookfield (Report, p. 257-8) in 1859 
put the two following questions to 1344 children in 
the first classes of 53 schools containing 6890 
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children ; 17 of the schools were good, 19 fair, and 
17 inferior: — '* What is the cost of five dozen eggs 
at five for twopence?" ''What do you mean by 
that state of life into which it shall please God to 
call you?** Now I do not criticise Mr. Brookfield 
for putting such a question as the first ; he put it 
for a particular purpose to test their power of think- 
ing, and he fairly enough adds that the " children 
would undoubtedly have worked correctly questions 
apparently much more diflScult. What baffled them 
in my question was the little bit of thought required 
to translate five dozen into 60, &c." He might 
have added, I think, that the apparent difficulty of 
a really simple question had something to do with it, 
and deterred some from the attempt. It is doubt- 
less very easy to bewilder children with anything 
out of the common way, or anything that seems a 
little odd. Is it not very possible that some of them 
thought he was asking them a riddle instead of a 
question in arithmetic, and were looking for a catch 
instead of a calculation? The question certainly 
looks at first sight very like another that we have 
most of us heard, and which it would probably 
suggest to the minds of not a few of the 1344, 
''What is the difierence between half a dozen 

G 4 
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dozen and six dozen dozen ? " It was no doubt a 
good question to test a child^ but not a very fair 
one, it seems to me, from which to draw general 
deduction. And the same may be said of the 
other question; no doubt a child in the first class 
of a school ought to have answered it, but it is not 
an easy question^ it is founded on the most difficult 
answer in the Catechism, and was not made easier by 
being always varied thus: — ^**Tell me of any state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call anybody 
that you can think of; to what state of life has He 
called you, or is likely to call you, if you live to be 
a little older?" 

Did Mr. Brookfield put this variation all in one 
breath, in one question, or even in two ? I may do 
him injustice to suppose so, but the brackets would 
lead one to think so ; if so, he erred against one of 
Archdeacon Bather's first principles (** Hints on 
Catechising," 2nd edition, p. 55), " If you expect a 
right answer your question must be a simple one, or 
one that will not admit of being put as two ques- 
tions." 

We must receive too with caution Mr. Brookfield's 
further statement, that he put these questions with 
every advantage of time and elucidation that he 
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could devise, short of suggesting the answer. He may 
have thought so, but what did the children think ? 
I do not wish to break a lance with any Government 
inspector, and still less to say anything derogatory 
to one who has the subject so much at heart and has 
obtained great experience ; but I have seen children 
puzzled by an examiner's manner — perhaps afraid of 
him, or perhaps showing a nervousness or anxiety 
that they would not feel with their usual teacher, 
and which tells against them especially in anything 
requiring thought; or the examination may have 
been prolonged an hour or two beyond their usual 
school hours, by no means an imusual thing with 
Government examiners; but the questions them* 
selves are, I think, scarcely those to test the matter 
fairly, and I could have wished he had given the 
subject a further trial, and have drawn an average 
from more than two questions. But finally, against 
the deduction he draws with respect to the 53 schools^ 
even on this limited trial, I must protest as utterly 
unfair and not borne out by the facts. ^* Of the 
whole number, 256 answered the question in arith- 
metic, and 142 the question on the Catechism," and 
here is his inference : " In other words,*' says Mr. 
Brookfield, ** 4 in 100 of the total number of scholars in 
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53 schools, and 19 in 100 of the first class, found the 
price of five dozen eggs at five for twopence ; and 
2 in the \00 of the total scholars ^ and 11 in 100 of 
the first classes, knew what was meant by * the state 
of life to which it shall please God to call me.' " 
Why, the questions were only put to the children of 
the first classes, and all the rest are returned as 
not being able to answer questions which were never 
asked then;! condemned without a hearing; and 
that, too, when the questions admittedly were not 
above the knowledge of many children in the lower 
classes, and required, not so much greater knowledge 
as a little more thoughtfulness in order to solve 
them, qualifications which some at least in a lower 
class might have probably been found to possess. 
Yet this piece of evidence is submitted by an 
experienced Government inspector, goes the round 
of the press uncriticised, and more, passes the ordeal 
of the Royal Commissioners themselves ! * 

* Inspectors seem to delight in telling good stories about the igno- 
rance of children. Mr. Moselev has a famous one in an early number 
of the Reports of the Committee of Council, often quoted since ; he 
tells us that onlj three girls in the first class of the Windsor National 
School, some twenty je^rs since, knew the name of the Queen ! 
Whether this apparent ignorance might not have been capable of 
explanation on some such principle as suggested above I know not, 
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I have noticed these things because I think there 
is a tendency^ as indeed there is in us English 
people generally, to exaggerate our failures. Other 
nations hide them, but we seem to delight to publish 
them to all the world, and to make ourselves out as 
unsuccessful as we can and our plans as failures. 
There are defects undoubtedly, and the Commission 
has probed them. We know them now better than 
we did, and it would be folly not to admit them. 
And there are some defects in our schools, and per- 
haps especially in teaching the rudiments. Mean- 
while, let us look to both sides. The same Report 
that tells us of these things gives us also the cheer- 
ing news that (p. 273), " The religious and moral 
influence of the public schools appears to be very 
great, to be greater than even their intellectual 
influence. A set of good schools civilises a whole 
neighbourhood. The most important function of 
the schools is that which they best perform,'^'* 

but it can scarcely be received as a sample any more than a famous 
answer, said to have been given by an undergraduate, when questioned 
about an apostle — "Paul, also called Saul, was the son of Cis, and 
brought up at the foot of Gamaliel, a mountain in Asia Minor." 
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CHAP. VII. 

The New Mmute.-*-Prejudice against it. — The County Rate Scheme 
considered. — Objections to it. — Sir J. K. Shuttleworth. — How far 
does the Minute agree with the Report ? — Causes of dissatisfaction 
with the present state of affairs. — Schools attempting too much 
and doing too little. — Teachers too independent of Managers. — 
Poor districts not aided. — The Council Office. 

I HAVE endeavoured in two preceding chapters to 
give a fair account of two very important points 
in our schools, and to show how far they are answer- 
ing the purpose designed, and fulfilling their mission, 
as regards teaching to read and bringing out a fair 
amount of intelligence in the minds of the scholars. 
In so doing I have not desired to hide faults and 
blemishes which are real, but I have endeavoured 
to guard against taking an exaggerated estimate of 
our short-comings, and have been compelled to 
question some of the evidence and conclusions that 
have been put forth on these subjects. 

There are, of course, other questions to take into 
consideration before we can form a just estimate of 
the present worth of our schools, and I concluded 
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the last chapter with a few words of great com- 
fort from the Commissioners as to the real amount of 
good that is being done in them. Still there are 
some acknowledged defects^ and other things that 
appear to require some better adjustment. 

The Report has sifted the matter thoroughly, and 
left us nothing more to desire as far as information 
is concerned. 

Statistical tables abound; volumes of evidence 
and multitudes of facts have been collected, and I 
suppose everybody who had any claim to be heard 
has had an opportunity of saying their say and 
propounding their views. 

The Commissioners, however, were only able to 
report They have done their duty, and our best 
thanks are due to them for their unspared labour. 
With the Government rests the executive power. On 
the Committee of the Privy Council on Education 
devolves the difiScult and important task of so 
adapting their machinery to the numerous interests 
depending on them, and of so stimulating and 
directing the educational energies of the nation, as 
to turn to the best practical use the information 
they have obtained. This they have attempted to 
do by means of a *^ Minute, establishing a revised 
code of regulations." 
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In speaking of this Minute, as indeed of every 
proposal that has been brought forward, from what- 
ever quarter, I desire to speak with calmness and 
caution. I agree entirely with what Lord Enfield 
said at Brentford, (^^ Times," Nov. 13,)^* I regard with 
distrust either an exaggerated amount of popularity 
or overdone objections to any new scheme. In the 
majority of cases the evils are apparent, while the 
intrinsic good does not catch the eye at first sight." 

But especially do I desire to approach an impor- 
tant and diflScult subject with charity. There is 
room for diiference of opinion, but let us all abstain 
from any imputation of motives, and from any 
suspicious jealousy of each other. I say this, be- 
cause in some discussions of these things hints have 
been thrown out that we are not permitted to see 
idl, but that the Minute is a trial to see how far the 
country will submit to a merely secular education ; 
in short, that there are designs by a Christian Go- 
vernment against the Christian education of the 
people. These apprehensions are, I am persuaded, 
wholly without foundation. There is but one object 
in view, so to regulate the aid given by the State 
to the education of the poor as most to advance the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the people. And 
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if we consider with whom we have to do, what need 
of any evil surmisings ? The code is not merely 
the product of the views of any one man, although 
a particular minister may be charged especially with 
its preparation and defence. It must have the 
sanction of the Committee of Privy Council, before 
it is put in operation, although perhaps all its 
clauses had not the full consideration of each mem- 
ber before it was presented to Parliament ; and it 
bears, besides the name of its reputed author, the 
honoured name of the President of Council. I 
think we have abundant guarantee from the ex- 
perience of past years, and from the conclusions of 
the Royal Commissioners on the subject, that it is 
the desire and aim of every one that the religious 
basis of our fabric shall be unimpaired. 

But I purpose to devote a separate chapter to the 
consideration of the religious bearings of the question, 
and I will therefore omit this subject for the present. 

The new Minute is confessedly, in a great mea- 
sure, the result of the Report, but, inasmuch as it is 
the product of a different authority, there is no 
pretence that it unreservedly follows the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners in every particular 
alteration that it introduces. 
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It is even denied by some that the provisions of 
the code can be fairly deduced from the Report, and 
in some respects, at any rate, it seems to depart from 
it. We have not yet had the benefit of any official 
defence of the code, and, therefore, there may be 
things locked up in the breast of the office that will 
throw a new light upon the subject. It may be wise 
policy to lay by and gather strength for the reply, 
and so to arrange matters as to be able to abide 
in silence till the first fury of the attack has swept 
by. For I look upon anything that has been 
written in the defence by the leading journal, sup- 
posed to be the mouth-piece of the educational 
minister, as very different from his official defence. 

There is one consideration that quite accounts 
for the provisions of the code materially differing 
from the recommendation of the Commissioners. 
When the educational minister gave notice, in July 
last, that he should bring forward the education 
estimate, it was, of course, demanded of Govern- 
ment how far they agreed with this important 
Report ; and in an able reply*, indicating the course 
Government intended to pursue, it was at once 

* Speech of Rt. Hon.. R. Lowe, July 11, 1861. (Ridgway, 
Piccadilly.) 
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stated that there was one of the principal recom- 
mendations of the Boyal Commission which it was 
their intention to reject entirely, namely^ the second 
part of their scheme for aiding the schools for the 
poor j by capitation grants to be paid out of a county 
rate. I believe this determination meets with general 
approbation. The plan of a county rate in aid of 
education would probably have met with great 
opposition; the proposal would have been a novel 
one to most minds, although plans similar in princi- 
pie have been often mooted before.* 

There are certainly some fair arguments advanced 
in favour of such a plan by the Commissioners, 
and the good effects which they anticipated from it 
are such as it is very desirable to obtain. They 
hope ^^ first that such a measure will enable many 
schools to obtain public aid which at present have 
no prospect of doing so; secondly, that it wUl 
excite local interest, and secure as much local 
management as is at present desirable ; and, thirdly, 

* As in Sir James Graham's famous education clauses in the 
Factories Regulation Act in 1842, which were only reluctantly ac- 
cepted by Churchmen, and universally opposed by Nonconformists. 
Lord Brougham has often proposed a local rate system. (See his 
Speeches on Education, 1854, pp. 9, 11, 12, and 38.) (Ridgeway.) 

H 
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that the examination proposed will tend to make a 
minimum of attainments universal " (Rep. p. 338). 
The first and last of these benefits seem, however, 
to be equally attainable if the whole idd be received 
from the Government, imder proper regulations to 
secure them ; and the second point is one on which 
there is much to be said on the other side of the 
question. 

There are two reasons of great weight advanced 
against this plan by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth * : — 
"the suspicion with which all the religious com- 
munions shrink from giving even the shadow of 
authority in schools to the representatives of the 
ratepayers ; and, secondly, from the indisposition of 
the Town-Coimcils and other representative bodies 
to permit the total or partial transference of the 
burden of public education — with only limited 
authority over its administration — from an assess- 
ment of 550 millions, on which the Consolidated 
Fund is charged, to that of 86 millions, from which 
the local taxes are raised." And this latter reason 
is strongly urged by Mr. Senior. 

I am convinced that the first objection would b^ 

* Letter on Revised Code, p. 69. 
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of itself sufficient to defeat the attempt ; and when 
we consider that according to the proposed way 
of working it out, it would bring the clergy and 
school managers into correspondence and contact, 
perhaps into conflict, not only with County Boards 
elected at Quarter Sessions, but with the town- 
councils of boroughs containing more than 40,000 
inhabitants, there is enough to condemn the scheme. 
(Rep. pp. 330-1 and 340-1.) * 

* As the county rate scheme is not now before us as a practical 
matter, and is rejected hj the Committee of Privy Council, I will not 
say more of it in the text, but will just add here that the Commis- 
sioners say (Report, p. 340-1), "In arranging the constitution of the 
County Boards we have attempted to secure the presence of persons 
whose standing, experience and local knowledge would give weight 
to their proceedings. We think, also, that in most counties persons 
will be found who, without holding any official position, have much 
experience of popular education. We propose, therefore, that the 
other members of the County Board should have the power of associa- 
ting with themselves any number of such persons not exceeding six." 

But what follows seems scarcely to bear out their confidence in 
these Boards: **And we propose that in addition, an Inspector 
selected by the Committee of Council shall have a seat upon this 
and upon the Borough Board." 

Do we not see here a latent suspicion in the minds of the Commis- 
sioners that after all these boards will want a guide, and will not 
his presence among the aldermen, and occasional difference from 
their opinion, lead to jealousy? — a state of things which would not be 
improved if the select vestries of large London and other parishes, 
of more than 40,000, put in a like claim with Borough Boards. 

H 2 
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Besides^ the complexity that would arise from 
haying to correspond with two separate bodies, re- 
ceiving aid from each, and subject, therefore, to the 
trouble of filling up endless forms and returns 
for each, and having to imdergo visits yearly from 
two different authorities, the Government Inspector 
and the County Examiner, would be another strong 
practical objection to the scheme. I have digressed 
into this question because here is the great difference 
between the recommendation of the Commission 
and the proposal of the Government ; and it seemed 
too important a matter to pass over unnoticed. 

But to return to the Minute. Whether it carries 
out the principles of the Report, as far as is con- 
sistent with this departure, is a matter of contest. 
Of course it does not pretend to follow the Report 
closely, or to abide by its decisions in every par- 
ticular ; but some deny that it breathes the same 
spirit at all. 

It does not, I think, admittedly, as far as the 
training colleges are concerned*, but whether its 
provisions on this head are wiser or no, I am not 
going to inquire. I stated in the preface that I 

* See Bep. p. 546, ** That the grants now made by the Govemment 
to the training colleges be continued.*' 
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should confine myself to the subject of the ordinary 
schools. Not that the training college question is 
of little importance^ but I only purpose to treat of 
<< some points," and of training colleges I feel that 
I have not any experience to ^peak. 

As regards the annual support of the schools for 
the children of the poor, the Minute does follow 
out the Report so far as it simplifies the grant. It 
proposes to make that grant of the same value as 
recommended in the Beport (Article 40 and note). 
It provides for a more searching examination on 
the elementary subjects, but by a different agency ; 
for, having rejected the County Boards and their 
examiners, this work devolves necessarily on the 
inspectors. 

But we need not enter further into this subject, 
for it matters not so much whether the new pro- 
posals agree with the Report, as whether they are 
in themselves wise and judicious. 

I believe that in framing them there have been 
some other considerations ^t work besides those 
that are most prominent in the Beport, and that 
the call for a revision has come not only from the 
labours of the Commissioners, but from other 
quarters. 

B 3 
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It cannot be denied that there has been long 
growing, and not, perhaps, without some reason, a 
dissatisfaction with the groove into which elemen- 
tary education was getting more and more fixed. 
The clergy have sometimes expressed it, and it 
has, perhaps, found a louder response from some of 
the laity. It has not been unheard in Parliament, 
and has been made use of by those who have not 
education much at heart. 

It is not that the country does not admit that 
much has been done. No one can deny that the 
education of the people has made more rapid strides 
during the last twenty years, and especially during 
the latter half of that period, than was ever thought 
• of before. 

The evidence as to quantity is gratifying (Report, 
p. 294). In round numbers. 

In 1818 the number of Day Scholars was 1 in 17^ 
„ 1833 „ „ 1 in 11^ 

M 1851 „ „ 1 in Si 

» 1858 „ • „ 1 in 7J 

Nor is it denied that the quality of education has 
improved with the quantity. 

Or, if we turn to the result, there also is much 
encouragement. I must leave it to those better ac* 
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quainted with the statistics of crime to point out 
the matter more fully, and content myself with an 
extract from the recent charge of the Ven. The 
Archdeacon of Surrey. "In 1831 the number of 
committals was 19,600, in 1859 it was 16,675, and 
the proportion of decrease in Surrey, as shown from 
the returns of the Wandsworth prison, was still 
greater, the diminution chiefly arising from the 
smaller number of juvenile delinquents." See also 
« Edinburgh Review," July 1861, p. 29, note : '' Ju- 
venile delinquents convicted in the meti'opolitan 
districts have diminished from 10,194 in 1856, to 
7850 in 1860." 

What, then, it will be asked, are the causes of 
dissatisfaction that you speak of? 

There has been, I think, a general and increasing 
complaint, 

(1.) That our schools were, in some cases at least, 
attempting too much, and giving to the poor an 
education not the best suited to fit them for their 
station.* No doubt this complaint often arose from 
those who were no friends of education ; but it was 
shared in by many other persons, who perceived 
that with these pretensions to teach higher subjects 

* See Rep., Questions, 2285-6, p. 264. 

H 4 
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there wns tooof ten a neglect of the lower, and this 
defect has been fostered by a tendency in the sys- 
tem of inspection to measure the value of a school 
by the attainments of the first class (Beport^ p. 238) ; 
and therefore there has been some inducement^ or 
at least temptation^ to encourage this fidling in the 
master and mistress. 

It was felt, and is still felt, and I think with 
justice, that while too much was aimed at, too little 
was actually accomplished. A certain number could 
pass a creditable, perhaps (when examined, not by 
the Government Inspector, but by their own clergy- 
man on a gala day, before the managers, subscribers, 
and parents) even a showy examination, such as to 
call forth complimentary remarks from the young 
ladies in the front row to the curate, " Really^ 
Mr. Smithy your examination is quite surprising.^ 
But we woke up from this comfortable complacency 
with a revelation of the real state of those back 
benches of scholars which were never called up by 
the curate on his examination days. We find that 
" a large majority of the children never reach the 
first class, for they leave before they are eleven 
years of age, and there can be no question that 
their instruction is far the most important part of 
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the system, as they belong to the class which stands 
most in need of all the benefits which education can 
bestow upon it,** (Report, p. 242). 

Now here is one cause of dissatisfaction — the 
latter half only of which is given by the Com- 
missioners. 

(2.) Another impression that has been growing 
in the minds of school managers, both clergy and 
W^, i., the .oo pe.. -J;^^ .^t ^, 
certificated teachers of their employers, the looking 
to two masters, the managers and the Government. 

I do not wish to overstate this matter. I have 
not seen it myself or expressed it, so much as 
heard it expressed : and my own experience would 
lead me to say that the non-certificated teachers 
are quite as often conceited and pufied up as those 
who hold first-class certificates ; as indeed I should 
expect it to be, it being the part of ignorance rather 
than knowledge to engender conceit. 

Still this feeling exists, and it is not every one 
that looks upon the whole body of certificated 
teachers with such a loving parental eye as iSir 
J. K. Shuttleworth, who started them in 1846, as 
pupil-teachers, with the hopes that they might be 
taught to look upon popular education in a missionary 
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spirit^ and be trained to a life of humility and self- 
denial (Report, p. 162), and who still speaks of 
them as ^^the pioneers of civilisation, among an 
immigrant and semi-barbarous population " (Letter 
on New Code, pp. 15-17), and who is confident 
that the only drawbacks arise, not from any fault of 
the teachers, but from the depth of ignorance at 
which, in many districts, they began their work; 
and that they would soon evolve better results out 
of the degree of civilisation which their schools have 
created (pp. 17-18). 

The pubUc, I suspect, have arrived at a different 
conclusion, and the truth may lie in the mean — 
and it may be that the certificated teachers, having 
no doubt their views of personal advancement, like 
every other class, are on the whole an efficient and 
meritorious body, whose interests it would be un- 
wise and unjust to overlook, but who have their 
defects, and whose efficiency would be increased, 
and perhaps their real position and pay made none 
the worse, if their pretensions were lowered, and 
they themselves brought more under the control of 
their employers. 

(3.) A third reason that has contributed to stimu- 
late the cry for a change is the rapid yearly in- 
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creasing amount that Parliament has been called 
upon to vote, which has more than doubled in the 
last five years, and more than quadrupled in ten *, 
and which we are told, if we proceed on the present 
plan, might soon reach 2,000,000/. or more (Report, 
p. 314). 

That these considerations have weighed on the 
side of a change there can be little doubt, and the 
third, and in part the first, are put forth as a reason 
for change in the Report (pp. 313-320). " The 
difficulty of admitting poorer schools to a share of the 
assistance," is another reason given (Report, p. 316); 
and, indeed, this is admitted on all sides to be the 
greatest evil and injustice of the past working of 
the scheme, and by many it is regarded as the 
greatest difficulty ; and certainly the new Minute 
does not appear to meet it, though it affi)rds some 

* Lists of Grants in (see Rep. p. 20) : 

£396,000 
. 451,000 
. 541,000 
. 663,000 
. 836,000 
. 798,000 

The TOte for 1859 was 836,000/. as above, but the estimate for the 
year was only 761,000/., being increased hy 75,OOOiL, the deficiency 
of three former years. 



1832 to 1838 


£20,000 yearly. 


1855 




1839 . . . 


30,000 


>t 


1856 




1844 . . . 


40,000 


>» 


1857 




1849 . . . 


125,000 


w 


1858 




1854 . . . 


263,000 


n 


1859 
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alleviations. But to this subject I ask the reader's 
attention in Chapter X. 

The remaining reason given in the Report is 
*' The complication of business in the office." This 
is certainly a point on which one outside the office 
must speak with due submission to those who know 
the difficulties ; but Mr. Lingen admits (Question 
562; p. 324) that the extension of the system is 
not an administrative impossibility^ but only a matter 
of extreme difficulty, involving much expense. Many 
simplifications have been suggested, especially with 
reference to payments; and some clear-headed ad- 
ministrator will probably come to the rescue, and re- 
lieve the present indefatigable secretaries of some of 
the irksomeness of the day's work, and leave them, as 
they seem to desire (Rep. p. 325), more at liberty to 
consider what improvements may be made from time 
to time, a task for which their long experience ren- 
ders them so eminently qualified. But if a thing is to 
be done for the good of the country, the office, I fear, 
must make up its mind to brace itself for anything 
that is not an administrative impossibility, and re- 
model its internal arrangements for the purpose.* 

* The complication of the system in this office is said to be &r 
greater than anywhere else, and Mr. lingen's explanation on this 
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With these preliminary observations I come to an 
examination of such of the principal clauses of the 
Minute as come within my limits^ that is^ such as 
relate to the schools for the poor^ leaving the con- 
sideration of such as relate to the training colleges 
to those who are more versed in the matter ; and I 
will endeavour to estimate each clause at its true 
practical value^ and suggest such modifications as 
seem desirable. 

point satisfied the Commissioners (Rep. p. 321), who a&y that the 
Education office differs from eveiy other department in three leading 
points : 1st, in the minute details necessary ; 2nd, in the care required 
for conducting business with six or seven thousand independent bodies 
of school managers ; 3rd, in the danger of delegating this work to 
subordinates, and the necessity that the greater part of it should pass 
under the eyes of the secretary himself. And yet the Admiralty clerks 
have to audit and revise every payment made to every seaman in the 
navy, with all the minute drawbacks, and to look over and some- 
times to disallow the petty expenses of officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, descending even to the cutting off of sixpence 
from their cab fares, and enter into all the petty grievances incurred 
thereby ; matters of minuteness and requiring care, yet scarcely, I 
suppose, passing under the eye of the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
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CHAP. vin. 

The Minute continued. — Grants simplified. — Aid to be given by a 
Capitation Grant only. — Fears aroused. — The amount that may 
be expected under the New Minute. — Examination by Groups 
according to age defended. — Group I. Infants. — An Amendment 
suggested. — Group IV. Children above Eleven years old. — Power 
of Inspectors.— Probable amount of Aid. — Parents. — Subjects of 
Examination. 

On the preliminary chapter of the Minute, articles 
1-21, I need only remark that articles 8 and 14, 
respecting the religious bearing of the question, I 
reserve for a separate consideration; and on chapter 
i«. Grants to Establish Elementary Schools, articles 
22-37, 1 have only one or two brief remarks to 
make, which will be found at p. 161-2. 

Let us come at once to the great contest-ground 
of " Grants to maintain Schools," chapter ii. section 
1, articles 38-57. 

Kany one disputes the wisdom of article 39, 1 refer 
him to my answer to Mr. Chadwick (p. 56-58). 

Articles 40 to 47 are undoubtedly the most im- 
portant of the whole code, and those which are most 
fiercely attacked. 
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Article 40 lays down the principle^ and on the 
acceptance or rejection of that principle in a great 
measure depends the issue.* 

It has been said that the new Minute is not in 
accordance with the pledge given, so lately as July 
last, by the Education Minister, that the effect of the 
revised code would be merely a change in the mode 
of assistance, whereas it is a sweeping reduction of 
the aid afforded; but the great opposition to the 
scheme arises, no doubt, from the fear in the minds 
of school managers that the aid to be obtained under 
the new Minute will be much less in amount than 
that heretofore received. There is a change in the 
mode of assistance, but one that the Commissioners 
recommend, and therefore so far the Minute and the 
Report agree ; and the opinion of Dr. Temple so 
entirely coincides with this that I must refer to it. 
It will be found at Rep. p. 335,- and seems to come 
in there incidentally and with reference to another 

* Article 40. The managers of schools maj claim per scholar Id. 
for everj attendance, after the first 100, at the morning or afternoon 
meetings, and after the first 12 at the evening meetings, of their 
school, with the year. 

Attendances under half-time acts may be multiplied by two to 
make up the preliminary number. One^ third of the sum thus 
claimable is forfeited if the scholar fails to satisfy the Inspector in 
reading, one-third if in writing, and one third if in arithmetic re- 
spectively. 
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subject — the difficulty of carrying on the business 
of the office. He says (Question 2584), — '* The pay- 
ment of the pupil-teachers, the payment of the 
masters, and the arrangements of the school, would 
all of them in many respects be very much better 
left to a local authority," (Question 2586.) '' I 
think it would be a great improvement to throw the 
burden of the payment of the papU-teachers upon 
the local authorities," (Question 2587.) " If the 
present system must continue, which I should think 
a great evil, I think that it would he improved by 
turning all the grants into a capitation grants and 
leaving the local managers to make all their bargains^ 
both with masters and with pupiUteachers.^^ (Ques- 
tion 2588.) " I would only give the capitation 
grant on condition that the school was supplied with 
such and such definite things, namely, a certificated 
master, so many pupil-teachers in proportion to the 
boys capable of passing the examinations : " all this 
Dr. Temple looks upon as continuing the present 
system and improving it. This evidence, it is true, 
is all given with a view to a particular subject — 
that of simplifying the work of the central office; 
but Dr. Temple has no objection to turn the whole 
grant into a capitation grant, and it seems to me to 
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be a strong confirmation^ coming from such a quarter, 
of the wisdom of the basis laid down in the new 
Minute (article 10), that *^ Aid to maintain schools is 
given (only) by grants to the managers conditional 
upon the attendance and proficiency of the scholars, 
the qualification of the teachers, and the state of the 
schools." 

That principle I hold to be a sound one. It will 
save much labour to the Council oflSce, it will tend 
to lessen centralisation, to uphold and enlarge local 
authority, and, if it can be carried out without 
injustice to any party, managers or teachers, wiU, I 
believe, be acceptable to the country* But it is 
said, (1) the arrangement proposed will so materially 
lessen the amount received by the schools, — the 
amount, i. e,, that will be received on the proposed 
scale of capitation, with its many drawbacks in 
articles 40 to 47, will be so much smaller than the 
sums now paid in the various grants, under the 
heads of masters, assistant-masters, pupil-teachers, 
and capitation, &c., that the managers will have 
great diflEiculty in keeping open the schools, and in 
the poorer districts they must be closed altogether ; 
and, consequently, (2) the position of the masters 
and mistresses will be lowered, and the average of 

I 
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their stipends will be much less than it now is — 
consequences involving a breach of faith on the 
part of the Government. Here is the great griev- 
ance. Let us examine if these things will be so. 

It is always a difficult thing to calculate before- 
hand the consequences of a change in an untried 
direction, especially in matters of finance, and an 
absolute certainty is probably unattainable. 

I will notice first some of the estimates that have 
been put forth by those who oppose the new code, 
and endeavour to show that they fall far below 
what may be reasonably expected, and then state 
some considerations which induce me to believe that 
the real money results, if the proposed scheme be 
fairly tried, with slight modifications, will exceed 
the most sanguine expectations expressed. 

Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, who may be fairly taken 
as the exponent of views contrary to the Minute, 
says *, " It cuts off^ about two-fifths of the annual 
grants of elementary schools." The Rev. John 
Menet, chaplain of the Hockerill Training School, 
Bishop's Stortford, in a letter in the '^ Guardian," 
October 21st, gives a far more gloomy picture, and 
states, as the result of his inquiries, that eleven 
schools of difierent sorts and very various character, 

* Letter to Lord GranTille on the Beyiscd Code, p. 3. 
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which received altogether 887/. as the last annual 
grant under the old code, are estimated to receive 
under the new code only 388/. 

Now on this head I think, in the first place, it is 
to be regretted that the note to article 40 of the 
new Minute should show a want of care in its cal- 
culation, although the error, or rather inaccuracy 
(from making a rough application of the table at 
page 172 of the Report instead of an exact one), is 
certainly on the side of its opponents, which pro- 
bably accounts for its not having been exposed. 

I give the table with the different results in two 
columns : — 





According to Tablb in 

MiNUTB. 


According to Table in 
Report. 


Attendance 
per cent. 


Sum to be 
received. 


Attendance 
per cent. 


Sum to be 
received. 


Less than 100 




£ S, d. 




£ s. d. 


attendances 


20 





17-4 





100 to 200 


20 


4 3 4 


18-9 


3 18 9 


200 to 300 


20 


12 10 


20-7 


12 18 9 


300 to 400 


20 


20 16 8 


24-4 


25 8 4 


400 to 440 


20 


26 13 4 


18*6 


24 16 


£64 3 4 


je67 I 10 



A difference of 2/. ISa, 6d.f or 7d, per head. 

I2 
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We see here that the propounders of the Minute 
have not been desirous at all to over-state their 
case, or they would not have neglected to take 
account of 2L ISs. 6d, per hundred, or 7d. per 
child per year. 

But there is another element which may be used 
as a busis of calculation, that I think has never been 
appealed to, — I mean the school fees paid by the 
parents of the children. These fees, we are told, 
supply a proportion of the total income of the 
schools, varying from about a quarter to as much 
as three-fifths ; they do not, however, seem to be 
generally much above a quarter (see Rep., table 
at p. 66y also p. 71, and table of fees in statistical 
part of Report), the higher proportion being obtained 
only in a limited number of schools, chiefly belong- 
ing to the Nonconformists. But if so large a pro- 
portion as one quarter of the income is obtained 
from this source, when the payments are only from 
one penny to threepence per week*, may we not 
expect a very considerable sum from a capitation 
grant, which can rise as high as tenpence per week 
for thirty-four weeks, or 1/. 8^. 4rf. in the case of 

* Where the fees are higher, the proportion is much more than one 
quarter. 
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particular children, and when we are allowed to 
reckon all such children in endeavojiring to make 
up our average to fifteen shillings per child ? But 
it is said the drawbacks are so many, and the re- 
quirements so rigid, and the risks so numerous, that 
this grant, which looks liberal at first sight, will 
practically dwindle to very little. Let us examine 
these details further. One-third of the sum is to be 
forfeited if the scholar fails in reading, one-third if 
in writing, and one-third if in arithmetic; and to 
ascertain this, the school is to be examined in groups, 
according to age. There is no part of the plan that 
has been more cried out against than this system of 
grouping, which has been characterised as *^ absurd," 
*^ condemned as impracticable,'* and *^ is as great a 
mistake as could possibly be made, and is evi- 
dently a proposal emanating from a person who has 
not been accustomed to practical school business."* 
As if promoters of the new code did not know as 
perfectly as the objectors that the capacities of 
children greatly varied, and the amount of their 
attainments was different, and often beyond the 
power of the best control; but this objection, we 

* Lord Henley at Northampton, ** Goardian,'' Not. 20. 

I 3 
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admits is capable of being fairly put^ and is often 
fairly and temperately urged. The memorial of the 
Archdeacon and Rural Deans of the Archdeaconries, 
of Winchester and Surrey is an earnest and impor- 
tant protest, and it says that this "grouping by 
age, and not by classes, is inapplicable to elementary 
schools, inasmuch as many children, whose infant 
and early education has been neglected, are included 
in classes with children of much younger age, 
and cannot reach the attainments specified in the 
group." I allude to this meraorid.1, not only from the 
respect due to the authorities from whom it pro- 
ceeds, but because, unlike most objections, it sug- 
gests an alternative, viz., that the grouping should 
be regulated by the ordinary classes into which the 
school is divided. But surely this plan of grouping 
according to classes, the only remedy proposed, is 
open to the strongest objection. Would it not be 
a temptation to swell the lower classes unduly, to 
keep children there for fear of failure, and to stop 
all promotion for some months before the inspection 
was due? It has been suggested that no child 
should be allowed to be presented more than twice 
in the same group, but must then proceed to the 
next higher. (A. W. H., in " Guardian," Oct 30.) 
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This is certainly the best remedy I have seen pro- 
posed^ but I fear it would be but imperfect. Many 
quick children would pass through a group in less 
than two years, and be ready to go higher, but would 
be kept back for fear of running the risk ; and still 
there would be the objection that when they en- 
tered the school the master would group them as he 
thinks fit (as, indeed, A. W. H. suggests), and 
would therefore often place them much lower than 
their attainments would warrant. 

But let us see what the plan of grouping by age 
aims at, and what it is likely to effect. The me- 
morial I have quoted very truly says that there are 
many children whose infant and early education has 
been neglected, and who are classed with children 
much younger. But is this desirable ? nay, is it not 
most undesirable ? I do not speak now of children 
that are sickly or of weak capacity (there will always 
be some who are backward in education without any 
fault), but of those many who are backward by reason 
of the shortcomings of parent or teachers. And is it 
not most desirable that this number should be reduced 
to the lowest possible minimum ? and what is so likely 
to effect this as the well-defined rule that for such 
the State will not pay ? It may seem hard ^* that no 

I 4 
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recognition " (in the words of another memorial, 
that of the Chester and Manchester Board of Educa- 
tion) " is made either of the labours of the teachers, 
or of the circumstances of the scholars, in the 
case of those who have been sent to school at a 
later, age than usual, and who consequently can- 
not pass in their proper group." But the whole 
tendency, and, I believe, one great aim of the 
Minute is to prevent this sending to school at a 
late age to the utmost extent possible. We are told 
in the Report, and it is one of the most important 
practical suggestions in the whole six volumes (p. 
28), that a child that has been at a good infant 
school will, as a rule, have made as much progress 
at ten as one that has not had that advantage will at 
twelve, — a matter of the greatest and increasing 
importance, when tlie usual, and for the most part 
unavoidable, early withdrawal from school is consi- 
dered. And what can be more desirable than that 
a general regulation should be laid down which will 
continually urge this point, and make it the interest 
as well as the duty of parents and clergy, and mas- 
ters and mistresses, as far as possible to ensure it? I 
believe this consideration will outweigh any par- 
ticular cases of hardship. No doubt there will be a 
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residuum after all, who, from ill-health, or weakness 
of intellect, or other cause, will fail, and be known 
beforehand to be sure to fail. But the scale of 
remuneration amply provides for these, when ten 
shillings per head is considered as a fair average 
grant, and a good child, who has been regular in 
attendance, can obtain \h 8^« Ad,y and will probably 
often obtain more than \L ; and I do not make this 
statement without some foundation. In schools 
which are aided by annual grants from the Com- 
mittee of Council, 41^ per cent, of the scholars 
attended 176 days or 352 times, and would therefore 
be entitled to count for just 17. 1^. each, not reckon- 
ing deductions. And all persons who have been 
connected with the management of schools that are 
now receiving a capitation grant from Government, 
know how many children there are that have pro- 
vokingly attended just a little under 176 days, and 
who therefore count for nothing in reckoning that 
aid. I do not think it unfair to say that about half 
our scholars on an average would have attended 170 
days, or often enough to count for IZ. per head. 
I do not know what was in the minds of the origi- 
nators of the scheme, whether anything more was 
aimed at than a fair test, or from whom it first 
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emanated; but I see strong probability that the 
system will not only practically work justice, but 
will give an impulse to education by removing much 
of the present indifference to early training, and 
by giving the strongest motive to acquire at least a 
fair minimum of attainment at each successive age. 

Having made these remarks generally on the sub- 
ject of grouping according to age, I come to consider 
the several groups into which a school is to be 
divided on the examination day; and, first, with 
respect to Group 1, it is said that "the standard 
required here for infants is too high, and if not 
modified, infant schools will not receive (as hitherto) 
their fair share of the Parliamentary grant." * 

This complaint seems to be a somewhat general 
one, and it is often advanced as the result of a prac- 
tical knowledge of children on the part of those who 
make it ; indeed, I lately met a high civil dignitary 
of the Church, who justly thought he had a right to 
speak from his own experience, for he was the 
father of a dozen little olive branches, none of whom, 
he was sure, could rise to these requirements at so 
early an age; and it was unfair to expect from 

* Memorial of the Archdeacon and Rural Deans of the Archdea- 
conry of Winchester to the Lord President. Adopted also by the 
Archdeacon and Boral Deans of Surrey. 
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the children of the poor what our own children 
would fail to accomplish. Now, certainly, there is 
something humiliating in the idea of seeing pater- 
familias bringing up his rosy little ones, of whom he 
is justly proud, and striving in vain to make Master 
Johnny or Master Walter read " a narrative in 
monosyllables," i. e, "I saw him pat the cat;" or 
" form on black-board or slate, from dictation, letters, 
capital and small, manuscript," z.^. " Now, Johnny, go 
and ma.ke a big B and a little d; " or, thirdly, "form 
on black-board or slate, from dictation, figures up to 
20; name at sight figures up to 20; add and subtract 
figures up to 10, orally, from examples on black- 
board," — apparently awful processes, which, like 
the former, seem put into hard words to frighten 
us. 

Now, I cannot help thinking, that the real griev- 
ance here is not that the requirements are too hard for 
children from three to seven, but that the same thing 
appears to be required of all; I say appears, for it 
has been fairly suggested, that a discretionary power 
must be vested in the inspectors, and probably more 
than this, they will be directed, to make allowance 
for the younger portion of each group, especially in 
Group 1, and will not rigidly exact the same of 
all. I do not know how far this relaxation may go. 
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and it would certainly be well to have it defined in 
the instructions to inspectors, for it will make a 
material difference whether the utmost is required of 
the whole group, or whether we are to consider the 
test proposed as the maximum that need be attained 
by children up to the highest prescribed age of each 
group ; so that the grant may be expected for each 
child who is younger than the highest age, if his 
attainments be such as offer a reasonable prospect 
that by the time he is seven or eleven, as the case 
may be, he will have arrived at the maximum attain- 
ment. (G. P. '' Guardian," November 20.) 

There is as much difference between the attain- 
ments of a child at three and a child at seven as be- 
tween a child at seven and one at eleven. 

If the relaxation I have referred to be granted, it 
must be conceded, I think, that all is fair. If not, 
we must either ask for an easier examination for the 
babies, such as tp know their letters, repeat a verse 
of a hymn, and count on coloured balls up to ten ; but 
I can imagine there would be an objection to 
creating another group for the babies, and indeed, 
are we not carrying examination a point too low in 
attempting it at all ? what then is to be done ? The 
Committee of Council must have some guarantee that 
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every child for whom they pay is taught something ; 
and how are they to know this without an examination ? 
My object has been all along not so much to start 
difficulties as to endeavour to meet them, and I would 
ask attention to the following proposal. Let the test 
for Group I, remain as it is, but let it be applied only 
to children between five and seven years of age, and 
let the grant be made for those between three and five 
pro rata, according to the per centage of children 
between five and seven that pass satisfactorily. It 
may be said, at first sight, this would encourage the 
mistress i,o neglect the lower part of the school for 
the sake of securing the payments that would depend 
on the proficiency of the higher ; but such a course 
would be too suicidal for a teacher to adopt or man- 
agers to sanction, for a year or two would inevitably 
bring its own reward on such conduct. The elder 
half of the school must have been properly taught in 
former years, or they would not be able to pass now ; 
and it would be a matter not only of duty, but of 
interest, to care for those younger children, on whose 
success the payments of the school would depend in 
another year or two. This plan, too, would save 
expense in requiring fewer inspectors, for much 
time would be taken up in examining so many little 
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ones individually ; and it would be, I should think, 
an unspeakable relief to the inspectors, and save us 
some of the absurdity of using sledge hammers to 
crack nuts, graduates to examine infants. 

Groups II. and III. have not been attacked in- 
dividually. If the suggestion that I have already 
made of relaxing the examination to the younger 
portion of the group apply, I should be perfectly 
satisfied, but if not, I could wish that " the first three 
rules in arithmetic " should be substituted for " short 
division (inclusive ")," which is too high a requirement 
to be named as a minimum for children just seven.* 

We come to Group IV., which is a great 
stumbling-block. The requirements in this group 
are not generally objected to ; but it seems to be a 
matter of great concern to many persons who have a 
good right to be heard (Archdeacon Allen ; Arch- 
deacon and Rural Deans of Winchester; Chester and 
Manchester Board of Education, &c.), that no pay- 
ment should be made for scholars once passed in 
Group IV. 

We see here another instance of the exaggeration 
that is manufactured by some objectors. Thus, the 

* I do not think it can be the intention to disallow the arithmetic 
of a child of seven who can work the three first rules. 
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Committee of the Norwich Diocesan Education 
Society say, "We greatly object to Article 41 {d), 
as in effect declaring that all school education must 
cease after eleven years of age. We regard the ex- 
clusion of children above that age from all benefit of 
the grant as injurious,'' &c. 

If the Committee had gravely read the Minute, 
they would have seen that Article 41 (rf) did not ex- 
clude children above eleven from the grant ; and 
that Article 42 provided a group (IV.) the require- 
ment for which was that the children should be 
eleven and upwards. This has been the language of 
exaggeration, commonly used on platforms and in 
newspapers, but it should not have crept into a 
memorial from a Diocesan Board to the Right Hon- 
ourable the Lord President of the Council. The ob- 
jection, however, still remains. As the Winchester 
petition fairly urges, "all children above eleven years 
are excluded from any second grant, and a practical 
discouragement will be given to the retention of 
children in school beyond the early age at which 
they are too commonly removed." In answer to this, 
I remark, that the children who leave the school 
earliest are, as a rule, the children of the poorest 
parents ; indeed, that a child of a very poor person 
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seldom attends beyond eleven to twelve.* Now I do 
not deny that it is very desirable, on many accounts^ 
to keep children at school above the age of eleven or 
twelve. It is just at that time that improvement is 
often most marked, and there is a fair prospect that 
a child who has reached the first class at that age 
may receive an education in the last year or two that 
may be a credit both to himself and his master, and it 
may be the means of raising him in a social position. 
Many such boys leave our good national schools, 

* From the table, Kep. p. 171, it appears the namber of children 
at school above 11^ (which is the average age at which thej would 
be debarred from participation in the capitation grant) is about 15 
per cent. ; the number under three is only 3 per cent. Towards the 
bottom of page 573 of the Report, I have found a great mistake which 
is likely to mislead. It is stated " of the scholars actually present in 
public day schools 

19*3 per cent, were of the age of 12 or upwards. 
11-4 „ „ 13 „ 

29-6 „ „ 10 „ 

but comparing this with the table at page 171, and repeated page 
656, on which it is evidently founded, it will be seen that it should 
stand thus : 

19*3 per cent were of the age of 11 or upwards. 

11*4 „ „ 12 

29-6 „ „ 10 

Such a mistake must lead to most erroneous conclusions ; it 
may probably have been pointed out before, but I have not seen it 
mentioned. 
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I am aware from personal knowledge, who are fit 
for bookkeepers or clerks, and some of them are for- 
tunate in obtaining situations on railroads or in 
offices ; and such boys, if likewise of good conduct, 
are the pride of the school, and are appealed to, and 
justly, as evidences of its good work. They come to 
take their leaving books or prizes at fourteen, and 
the interest of the clergymen or managers is often of 
use to them in obtaining . a situation and embarking 
in life. And the moral religious effect is good in 
keeping such boys, and girls too, longer under the 
eye of the clergyman ; they were not much under 
his teaching, perhaps, till they rose to the first class, 
but, having been there two years, they are well 
known to him in after life ; nay more, sometimes in a 
good school there will be an esprit de corps among such 
lads, they will look upon the school in some sort as 
a public school-man looks upon his school, they will 
continue to take part in the annual school feast, and 
speak well of it in the parish ; and now this new 
code will discourage this, and all our best boys will 
leave. But why should they ? It is no interest of 
theirs or of their parents that they should do so, and 
the managers will never turn them away. But, look 
at the whole school together : you will have, as I 

K 
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• 

said before, an opportunity of earning much more 
than the average lOs. or maximum average of 15^. 
with some of your children, and you must be content. 
And, after all, the whole number of children below 
three and above eleven and a half does not amount to 
more than between a fifth and a sixth of the school. 
But the truth is, the objection to paying for older 
children lies deeper than this, it is a matter not of 
expediency, but of principle, when we consider it 
with reference to Government aid. That aid is 
given for the education of the poor. As I said, 
these elder children are not generally the poorest; 
they are mostly children of a class who could pay 
more themselves, but send them to our schools 
because they can get a better education there for 
twopence a week than anywhere else for a shilling ; 
or, if they are the children of the poor, yet they are 
receiving not more instruction than is right, but per- 
haps more than it is just y to pay for out of the taxes of 
the country. Try the matter in this light, — take a 
broader view, look at it in the new bearings that I 
have attempted to open ; I do not deny the child 
is best at school, but the consideration for the 
State must be, what sort of children should be 
provided for, and how much education should be 
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given by State aid out of the taxes. And I think, 
judged by this standard, it will be found that a very 
fair limit is placed upon the grant.* 

I have entered into this matter at such length 
that I must forbear touching upon the minor points 

in Art. 46, except on (b) on which I enter at full 
length in Chapter X. 

I do not think it any great hardship insisting on 
attendance for eight days during the month pre- 
ceding examination, though I have failed to discover 
the object of it, and, of course, it will not be 
pressed in such cases as have been put, of the ex- 
amination being close after the holidays, and probably 
not in other special circumstances. 

There is still the objection of the arbitrary powers 
given to the inspector (Article 47a). I admit they 
are great, but I have no jealousy or fear of their 
not being rightly employed. Those gentlemen are 
no cruel tyrants coming from a central office to 
grind us down; they come from our own ranks, 
and are of like sympathy with ourselves. They 
may sometimes err, but it may be on the side of 

* In country districts children generally leave school between 1 1 
and 12. See observations of the Commissioners bearing on the ques* 
tion. Rep. p. 265, line 28-35. 
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leniency in overlooking faults, and is quite as likely 
to be on that side as the other. 

I believe, then, that our case is far better than it 
has been judged; it appears to me that there has 
been too much revulsion in our opinions on thi» 
subject (and we, and I mean especially the clergy, 
have perhaps been too nearly interested in the 
matter, even pecuniarily, to exercise a calm judg- 
ment, for we thought the deficiency would fall on 
ourselves), and then there has been a little disap- 
pointment of first hopes. When I first read the 
Minute I was struck by the liberality of the offer, 
and the thought of each child bringing with it, as 
it were, a penny every morning and afternoon after 
the first ten weeks in the year, was a delightful 
thought, and seemed anything but an economical 
arrangement for the State. But I soon perceived, 
like others, that it was hemmed in with such a net- 
work of precautions and multitude of drawbacks, 
that the hopes it held out were delusive, and the 
prospects uncertain; but I now hold that a calm 
and careful consideration of the details, which it has 
been my endeavour to give, will show us that there 
i^ still a fair hope of holding our heads erect> and 
carrying on our work as prosperously as before- 



I 
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notwithstanding the manj improbable suppositions 
that ingenious schoolmasters have delighted to de- 
pict, but which will probably seldom or never occur.* 
But further, there is another consideration that, 
I am persuaded, will greatly affect the result No 
calculation, however accurate, of what would have 
been the case during the past year or years if the 
new Minute had been in operation, can possibly 
represent what that result will be when the plan is 
actually at work. The sum to be received will be 
far more than appears from the retrospect, and for 

* I cannot help expressing my surprise that Sir J. E. Shuttleworth 
should have admitted into his Letter as a note at page 29, the ab- 
surdly exaggerated suppositions of H. T., taken from the " Daily 
News/' to which he appeals as graphically setting forth the injustice 
and impolicy of the Minute, to make out his case. H. T. first supposes 
that 14 boys being admitted in December, 10 will have left him in a 
year; then five are absent at the examination. Very likely, but why 
is he certain that they would pass muster and bear 20«. each? And 
if iheyt why not all that were present? There is no just sense of 
aTerage here. Besides, if he was sureof 20«., how contradictory is the 
next sentence, ** I cannot bribe his mother to spare him from the 
baby.'* Why 1*. would have done that. The whole letter is full of 
exaggeration :^as " on the day of trial I may have fifty children duly 
qualified to present ; but I may have worked as many more up to the 
standard during the year, who from causes over which I have no 
control have left the school." This may be graphic, but is it likely? 
Another note in the same page says, ** The efiect of the code will cut 
off nearly all Government assistance to infant schools " I 

k3 
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this reason : * There are, perhaps, 10,000 clergymen, 
7,000 certificated teachers, and 15,000 pupil-teachers, 
besides many school managers and other persons, 
who will be directly interested in swelling the 
amount, and not only interested, but whose duty 
will fairly coincide with their interest. We must 
take this into consideration in forming a judgment as 
to the amount likely to be granted to the whole 
country under the new Minute. 

Every school, rightly and fairly, will lay itself 
out to earn as much as it can. Parents, if there is 
any real co-operation between them and the managers 
of schools, to whom they owe so much, will aid in 
the work. We hatve heard a fear expressed, that 
the change will put an unwholesome power into the 
hand of obnoxious parents, who will be able to 

* I had not had the advantage of seeing Dr. Vaughan*8 pamphlet, 
" The Revised Code Dispassionately Considered," until all this por- 
tion of mj work was completed : I see that in some matters he 
agrees, hut in many others he differs from the views I have taken. 
I think from what I have said above, that the first question that he 
put to the clergy of his rural deanery, " What sum have you re- 
ceived from the Committee of Council during the past year, and 
what would have been received if the new Minute had been then in 
force?" was one which did not admit of an accurate or satisfactory 
answer, and he does not seem to have been successful in obtaining 
answers (p. 8). Yet such questions have been very generally put. 
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injure the school by withdrawing their children on 
the examination day. Why, what sort of confidence 
is this in the laity ? The welfare of a school must 
always depend in many ways on the hearty co- 
operation of the parents, and it is right that it 
should be so, but all, I am persuaded, will see the 
matter in its true light. Let managers and masters 
put the whole truth before the parents and tell them 
openly that regularity of attendance is essential not 
only to the welfare and progress of the children, 
but also to the prosperity of the school, because of 
the new Government regulations respecting aid ; 
hide nothing from those who are most interested in 
the work, and .who, if treated thus with confidence, 
will rarely indeed requite it ill. We all know that 
as soon as the new Minute is adopted (as I trust it 
may be with some slight amendments in detail) we 
shall all set to work to meet it. Clergy will be 
closeted with schoolmasters to lay schemes to ensure 
greater regularity of attendance; district visitors 
and Sunday-school teachers will be busy in hunting 
up truant children ; strict inquiry will be made after 
absentees ; and I should not wonder if numberless 
new schemes, involving prizes and treats, will be 
hatched for the purpose of ensuring regularity ; and 
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this will be as it should be. Not at all taking 
unfair advantages, or doing the Government, but 
meeting it in the right spirit, and trying to help 
ourselves and to aid it in the endeavour to combat 
one great source of ignorance/ irregularity of at- 
tendance ; and I verily believe this movement, which 
interest and duty alike will impel, will be not one 
of the least benefits of the new state of things, 

I wish the words ** with intelligence " were in- 
troduced after the word " reading " in all four groups, 
so that not simply the mechanical process might be 
examined into, but that the inspector might ascertain 
and take into account the amount of intelligence in 
a child. I would not have him examine any further 
into the subject read than the portion read teaches, 
but see whether the child understands the meaning 
of the sentence thoroughly. If this was done, the 
examination, which it is commonly said is to be con- 
fined to three elementary subjects, would be nearly 
as extensive as it is now in many schools and quite 
extensive enough. 

Besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, spelling 
is secured by the writing being from dictation. 
Keligion is to be a subject of examination, though not 
of pay (see Chap. XI.) and if general intelligence. 
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or rather the capacity to answer a plain question^ that 
arises directly out of a passage just read^ was added^ 
no one would much miss or regret the absence of 
the few other subjects, such as history, geography, 
and grammar, which are now generally obliged to 
be very cursorily looked into by the inspector. 
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GHAP. IX. 

The Minute continued.— The uncertainty not greater than before. — 
Sir J. K. Shuttleworth's Fundamental Objection considered. — 
Migratory Population. — Children attend the same School so short 
a time. — The vested rights of the Certificated Teacher. — Eflfects 
on the Pupil Teachers. — ETening Schools. — The Cry for Economy. 
— ^Building Grants. 

I HAVE dwelt at length on some chief points in 
the Minute, especially on the examination scheme 
and groups, and have also endeavoured to point out 
the principles on which it seems to be framed, and 
have noticed as I proceeded many objections ; but 
there are still other points of importance, and other 
arguments against it to examine. It is said this 
system of paying by results will involve a degree 
of financial uncertainty, and this great uncertainty 
as to the amount of the grants to be received, is 
put forth as one reason that will render managers 
of schools unable or unwilling to carry them on.* 
But why so much greater uncertainty than before ? 

* Sir John Pakington (" Times," Nov. 14): ** It would create a 
degree of uncertainty such as to make it almost impossible for any 
one to undertake the condact of a school.** 
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The grants under the old plan were always to some 
extent uncertain ; the pupil-teacher's stipends were 
likely to be cut off in a lump sum if they failed to 
pass a rather stiff examination^ and the managers 
were not indeed bound, but practically often had to 
make some allowance for services rendered when 
such was the case^ and this was not merely a re- 
duction of the amount for a partial failure as is now 
to be the rule, but a total disallowance, which often 
acted harshly on individual cases, though it might 
be necessary to carry on the system. The master^s 
pay on his certificate was liable to be forfeited for 
the year by a bad state of things in the school. 
The capitation grant also depended upon the number 
of children that attended 352 times during the year, 
and was always fluctuating and uncertain. I know 
that from long experience, we could calculate these 
things pretty well beforehand ; and that we cannot 
now without any experience predict so well what 
the new mode will produce ; but I think this objec- 
tion goes no further than this, that it is vexatious 
for a short time, as most changes must be, even 
where they are improvements. 

But I must notice another objection (indeed 
I ought, perhaps, to have spoken of it sooner), 
for it is in Sir J, K, Shuttleworth's mind the 
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fundamental one. It is the first objection that 
he urged against that part of the Koyal Commis- 
sioners' Keport which bears on the subject^ and he 
re-urges it as directed against the principle of the 
Minute (Letter on Revised Code, p. 22, 23). 

*^ Any capitation grant, the distribution of which 
is determined by the results of instruction in schools, 
is liable to the fundamental objection that the average 
period of the attendance of the majority of scholars 
is so short, that, as far as that majority is concerned, 
few schools would be paid for the results of their 
own worf 

Now let us examine this — 

*' As far as the majority is concerned few schools 
would be paid for the results of their own work." 
I suppose the objection means that one school would 
be paid for the result of another school's work ; that 
the children are so much in the habit of going about 
from one school to another, that the work would be 
done in one school, and the Government pay received 
in another, and that would be the case, it is asserted, 
in a majority of the scholars. Would it be so? 
The very table on which Sir J. KL Shuttleworth 
founds his assertion (and I see he has taken the two 
tables which out of three bearing on the subject 
best suit his case^ although the one he omits is 
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founded on a wider basis than either of the others, 
and therefore would seem the fairest to refer to.)* 

* In the gpicimen districts, 42*3 per cent, of the scholars had been 
in the same public week-day school less than one year, but this re- 
turn includes schools not under Govemment inspection (Rep. 660^ 
lines 7 & 8). In all schools under Government inspection in Eng^ 
land and Wales, 41*65 per cent had been in the same public week- 
day school less than one year, but in the table in the Report of the 
Committee of Council for 1859 — 60, which is given in Rep. 173» 
we find in Great Britain (see Rep. 660, lines 2 & 3,) 37*81 per 
cent, of the scholars had been in the same school for less than one 
year. I think the latter is the fairest basis for an argument, when 
we are considering how the scheme would work in the whole 
country. 37*81 per cent, was the latest return for the year 1859. 

I am glad to remark also that there is a decided improvement in 
the length of attendance at the same school, during the last few years. 
I give below the table that I have referred to (Rep. 173,) and which 
proves such to be the case. It gives the mean centesimal proportion for 
seven years, 1853 — 9, and also for the last two years of that period re- 
spectively, of scholars on the books who have attended the same school. 





Mean 

per centage for 

seven years. 

1853-9. 


1858. 


1859. 


Less than one year 


40.96 


38.81 


37.81 


One to two years . 


24.21 


22.66 


22.57 


Two to three years 


14.8 


16.29 


16 81 


Three to four years 


9.52 


10.48 


1089 


Four to five years . 


5.65 


6.54 


6.46 


Above five years . 


84.4 


5.22 


5.46 
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This very table (Report 659), informs us that 
the nmnber of scholars who have attended any 
other school is only 37*8, and therefore, if the work 
is done at all, (and it won't be paid for unless) it 
must be done, in a large majority of instances, in the 
school where it is paid for. Neither can I agree 
with him in thinking (Letter on Revised Code, p. 24, 
lines 10,-13), that a child must have attended more 
than two years before he can fairly be examined as 
to the result of the work in a school. 

No doubt the argument will apply with some force 
to particular districts, as indeed the table shows, 
(Report 659) some specimen districts being far more 
migratory in their character than others. I know 
nothing of the " immigrant semi-savage population, 
bred on the moors of the Pennine Chain," a constant 
supply of whom. Sir J. K. Shuttleworth tells us, have 
until lately (p. 17) floated through his schools ; but 
I hope the words until lately point to the same 
encouraging fact as the table in the note^ that these 

Showing us an encouraging progressive decrease in the numher that 
have attended less than two years, and a like progressive increase 
in the number that have attended more than two years, — a move- 
ment in the right direction, not to be left out of sight when consi- 
dering this objection, and one to which, I believe, the new Minute 
will give a further impaise. 
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things are on the mend ; but this Is not the character 
of our schools generally, and the Code, we must 
remember, was made for the whole country, and 
must not be judged by its applicability to the wants 
of the " Pennine Chain " alone. But Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth admits that the principle after all is 
not so very vicious, for (Letter on New Code, p. 21) 
he acknowledges " that a scheme of examination in 
the three lowest elements " might be devised, " on 
the results of which a certain limited portion of the 
grant " might be made dependent ; indeed he him* 
self advised the adoption of such a scheme in 1853 ! 
He admits then the whole principle, but objects 
to the details, and to the extent to which it is 
carried. I cannot understand, after this admission, 
that he can hold that ^^ any capitation grant, the 
distribution of which is determined by the results 
of instruction, is liable to a fundamental objection," 
if a portion of the grant can be made on this princi- 
ple, and was recommended to be made on this prin- 
ciple by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, why not the whole ? 
or if there is any good reason against it, it must 
surely be a matter of detail, and not a fundamental 
objection. 

But a similar argument has been used in other 
quarters. It is said the large number of children 
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that will leave before the inspector's visit will greatly 
lessen the reftilt ; and no doubt to some extent it is 
true; but, as I have said before, the scale of payments 
fixed admits of drawbacks, and presupposes them to 
be considerable. I do not know on what ground 
the calculations on this point are generally made. 
I suppose there are few districts where " a majority 
did not remain the whole year," as the Rev. Mr. 
M^Gill told the Lord President of the Council was 
the case at Stepney ("Guardian,*' Nov. 20). I see the 
Winchester memorial says, ** forty per cent, of the 
scholars taught during the school year ordinarily 
leave before the inspector's visit ;" but if it is forty 
per cent., it must not be imagined that we should 
lose forty per cent, of the grant on that account, 
for many of them who left early in the year would 
have earned nothing by reason of the small number 
of their attendances, and therefore would not count 
if they were present at the inspector's visit ; besides, 
it must be remembered that many of them would 
have been already examined in Group IV., and 
therefore could not for that reason be counted for 
payment if they were present* 

* Nothing is more common than inaccuracj in calculations and 
drawing conclusions from figures by those who are not accustomed 
to them. I believe, many persons looking at this first reason in 
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And I remark^ in conclusion on this point, that 
the number of removals will not be so^any in good 
schools as in bad, for one frequent and just cause 
for removal, dissatisfaction with the school, will be 
wanting (see remarks on this head. Report 177), 
also the time for transmission from the infant to the 
upper school, where both are under one manage- 
ment, as is often the case, can generally be arranged 
as best suits the interests of those concerned, and 
I think it is a set-off against this loss from constant 
change that a child is (most liberally it seems to me), 
allowed to receive aid as soon as it ha» been ten 
weeks at the schooL 

I have already noticed Sir Kay Shuttleworth's 
three other objections ( Letter 24-26), viz. — 2. Neg- 
lected children entering school, or, as he puts it in 
somewhat strong language, " scholars in a state of 
brutish ignorance^ unreclaimed barbarism and incapa" 

the Winchester memorial, would jump to the conclusion that this 
alone cuts off two-fifths of the children from participating in the 
grant. Whereas from what I have stated above it would be much 
less than one-fifth. I am far from accusing any one of misleading, 
but I am convinced that many calculations about the aid likely to 
be received by particular schools that have been put forth are erro- 
neous from some such cause, and they must be received with great 
caution. 

L 
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city ;^ 3, ^^very dull scholar s^^ and 4, " the strange 
irregularity or attendance," and I have endeavoured 
to show that the new Minute will tend to improve 
this state of things, and so to aid the great cause 
of education, by laying on a pressure in the right 
direction. 

But there is still another reason urged against the 
new Minute, coming from another quarter, and, I 
admit, with an appearance of justice and strength. 
There is the schoolmasters' cry, " You have not kept 
faith with us." I desire to speak of certificated 
teachers with the consideration to which their past 
conduct and present position entitles them ; for they 
are, as a body, deeply interested in their work, and 
carry it on, on the whole, successfully ; their occa- 
sional errors being principally the result of their 
early training and subsequent inspection. 

It would be ungenerous, and I think unjust, to hint 
that they have themselves to blame, that they were 
getting puffed up with their own consequence, and 
had turned their attention away from the main duty 
and object of their lives, to the attainment of personal 
distinction. I have seen such sentiments of late in 
print, but I have no sympathy with them, and hold 
them to be unjust. If in individual cases to get a 
high certificate and a good position has been the main 
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object of life rather than to be a good schoohiiaster,yet 
it is only a fault that they have shared in common 
with their employers, with the clergy, and indeed 
with most classes who have strong temptations (and 
often not imfair motives) to try for a better position 
in the battle of life. But I do not believe in the 
complaint that they, as a body, are puffed up; they 
have laboured hard and should be dealt with fairly. 
But I believe their grievance is rather imaginary 
than real, and that their fears have been stimulated 
by the position taken up by their employers, rather 
than by their own deliberate judgment. If, as my 
former observations have tended to show, the real 
welfare of their schools will not suffer, then neither 
will they. A change in system is not always agree- 
able, still less a change that seems to be derogatory 
to position, and the schoolmasters (and these obser- 
vations apply equally, of course, to schoolmis- 
tresses) seem to feel it a grievance that they shall 
no longer receive the money value of their certifi- 
cates from Government. But looking at the question 
as a whole, is it not better for them, as well as their 
schools, to be more entirely under the control and in 
the pay of their employers ? The education move- 
ment has had an effect upon us all, and not least 

L 2 
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• 

upon committees and school managers. Twenty 
years ago it was a rare thing for the committee to meet 
regularly for business as they now do, and generally 
the oversight was in the hands of the clergyman 
alone. But these things are different now; there 
are in large parishes an increasing body of laity who 
care for education, and who know something about 
it, and to whom the masters may look for sure 
support. The same observation applies to the clergy 
in the villages, and the time seems to me opportune 
for transferring a larger share of power and responsi- 
bility to the local promoters of education. But no 
doubt the real grievance is that the schoolmasters 
think that the average of their earnings will be less 
— a matter of most serious import to any class of 
men. The actual amount of their salaries is made a 
matter of inquiry by the Commissioners (Report, 
64-5), and I do not think it too high, though I hav e 
heard in some quarters a contrary opinion expressed, 
and I should be sorry to see it lowered. But from 
what I have said before on the Minute as affecting 
the school, I do not think such will be the case, 
certainly to no material extent, and if the total 
allowance to the school is the same as before, there is 
no reason to suspect that the managers will begrudge 
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the master the same proportion, or that he will suffer 
in any way. His certificate still bears a value, as 
it still gives him an exclusive right (too exclusive, 
as I think, and shall try to show in Chap. X.) to the 
charge of a school receiving Government aid ; and 
the fact of receiving the money value from the 
managers, instead of the Government, will, I am con- 
vinced, not be complained of. But will he suffer at 
all? I am glad to see that others take the same view 
with myself. The Earl of Cork said at Frome 
("Guardian," Nov. 13) that he thought "more stress 
would be found to have been laid upon the probable 
effects of the Minute as affecting the position of the 
school teachers than was likely to be borne out by 
events." 

I am glad to see that the memorial of the Norwich 
Board confirms this view ; they say, " with regard to 
the extinction of the money value of certificates, 
while we believe that the sound and capable teacher 
will not ultimately suffer loss, and may, by the change 
proposed, become more attached to and identified 
with his school, we still think that this sudden altera- 
tion will, on its first shock, fall very hardly and un- 
justly upon the present body of certificated teachers." 
And they go on to recommend that present holders 
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of certificates should have five years' grace before 
their money value ceases. 

Well, I think there is much in what they say 
about *Hhe sound and capable teacher will not 
ultimately suffer loss." I had the same convic- 
tion before I saw theirs, and believe it amounts to 
this, that the sound and capable teacher will not 
suffer loss (I trust will find gain), but that if any 
loss accrues to any one, it will be to the man who 
holds a certificate which is higher than his real value 
as a teacher. I doubt not that the change will have 
a tendency, to which there has been already a move, 
to make a man estimated at his true value, rather than 
by the class of his certificate.* Now, if this is the 
case, it must be admitted on all hands to be a great 

* See Bep. 152. The position of the teachers in the Class List, 
though it regalates to some extent their salaries, is a doubtful indi- 
dication of their comparative professional value. In 1853, Mr. 
Brookfield wrote, '* It is an undoubted truth that, of the good 
schools in my district under certificates, the proportion is hj no 
means in favour of those of the higher class." And in 1857, 
** Upon a very careful investigation of the results effected by teachers 
holding a third-class certificate and by those of a higher diploma, I 
do not find any such difference in favour of either division as would 
justify a general inference to the disadvantage of the other. — The 
preponderance of efficiency, indeed, is somewhat, though very 
slightly, in favour of the third or lowest class of certificates.'* 
Mr. Cook and Mr. L. Jones give similar evidence. 
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gain; and the sclioolmaster cannot object to it, for It 
will do much to adjust the due proportion between 
merit and reward, and it will be a gain to the school. 
I quite agree with the Educational Minister, who says 
" It leaves to the managers of the schools greater 
freedom than they have at present, and it has always 
appeared to me that, so long as certain indispensable 
conditions are complied with, you ought to minimize 
your interference with the management of schools, 

*^ We also give the master a much stronger motive 
for exertion than he has at present. If his children 
do not pass the examination, he will fall into dis- 
grace with his managers ; while, if they do pass, he 
will naturally be highly esteemed, and will have an 
opportunity of rising in his profession." (Speech of 
Eight Hon. K. Lowe, July II, 1861, page 30.) 

I readily admit that it would be a matter of regret 
if the proposed change should bear hard upon a body 
of men who have, on the whole, deserved well of the 
country; but if they will consider calmly all that has 
been said upon the Minute, and its probable influence 
on the schools, I think it will go far to remove any 
professional panic ; I believe it will be a question 
of supply and demand, the market value of sterling 
qualities will be somewhat raised, even if a more 
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showy, but less serviceable material, that has been 
found by experience not to wear so well, is deterior- 
ated in price. But let the present certificated masters 
and mistresses rest assured, at all events, that their 
case will be impartially considered and fairly dealt 
with. They have presented their memorial and ex- 
plained their grievance at a personal interview with 
the first Minister of the Crown. It is said that the 
opinion of the Law OflScers of the Crown has been 
asked on their case, and they may rely that there is 
nothing that receives a readier and fuller recog- 
nition at the hands of the British Parliament, than 
the claims of a vested right, if they can show that 
such exists and is likely to suffer.* 

I must say a few words on the pupil teachers, 
and the alterations proposed with respect to them. 
The pupil teacher system, which has now worked 
so well for fifteen years, is to be continued under 
the new Minute, with some modifications. They 
are to be placed, much more than hitherto, under 
local control. The agreement is to be entirely 
between the school managers and the pupil teacher 
(Article 75 /). The Committee of Privy Council 
is not a party to the engagement^ and confines 

* See an admirable letter from W. R., certificated master, in the 
the Nat. Soc. Monthly Paper for Oct. p. 251. 
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itself to ascertaining at admission^ and each year^ 
whether the proper examination is passed, and 
the prescribed certificates produced (Art. 76). I 
believe this will work well by throwing the power 
and responsibility more into the hands of the school 
managers ; but it is said they are fettered, they are 
obliged to pay the lad weekly wages, and therefore 
there will be no sufficient spur to keep him up to his 
work ; while hitherto he has known that his pay- 
ment has depended on his examination at the end of 
the year. But has not this been often complained 
of as a hardship, that a poor lad should be docked 
of his whole year's stipend, because he has failed in 
some points of his examination, although his conduct 
has been good, and his work in the school satis- 
factory ? It is felt as an injustice by the pupil teacher, 
and a hardship by the managers, who are often com- 
pelled to make him some recompense in consequence 
of his failure ; but they will still have a considerable 
hold over him, for the new regulation gives the mana- 
gers the power, not indeed of wholly stopping his pay^ 
which was felt as an injustice, but of stopping a por- 
tion of it (Article 75 / 3),* if either his intellectual 

* The said pupil*teacher shall be paid as wages per week in 
the first year, and this sum shall be increased by per week in 
each subsequent year of the engagement; but such increase may be 
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attainments are Insufficient to satisfy the Govern-' 
ment Inspector, or his character and conduct are uu' 
satisfactory to the managers themselves. It Is Im- 
portant to mark this last safeguard, which I think 
has been overlooked, but which the words In the 
article given below. It will be seen, fully bear out 
'* To fulfil the other conditions," &c., plainly in- 
cluding the certificates of character and conduct, that 
must be obtained from the managers and clergyman, 
and I trust this will go far to remove an objection of 
the Archdeacons and Rural Deans of Winchester 
and Surrey, who regret that the form of Indenture 
In the new code omits any requirements of attend- 
ance at public worship, and attention to religious 
duties In the pupil teacher. It Is not mentioned in 
the indenture, and It might be better perhaps that It 
should be there plainly on the face of It, but still we 
are not without a safeguard ; for It rests with the 
managers to give or to withhold, at the end of each 

stopped at the discretion of the managers of the said school for the 
time being, for the unexpired remainder of any year, after receipt of 
notice from the Committee of Council that the said pupil-teacher 
has failed to pass the examination, or to fulfil the other conditions, 
of a pupil-teacher, according to the standard of the preceding year, 
as prescribed in the articles of the Code of the said Committee ap- 
plicable to the case. 
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year, a certificate of good conduct to the pupil 
teachers^ and with the clergyman to certify that they 
have been ^* attentive to their religious duties ; " the 
latter of which, at all events, is not likely to be 
granted unless there has been an attendance at 
pubKc worship. 

Another hold that the managers will have over 
the pupil teacher is the power to terminate the en- 
gagement by a six months' notice, or without notice, 
on payment of a sum, varying from £3 to £6, or of 
instant dismissal in case of any gross fault (Article 
75/5). 

In short, the pupil teacher is more justly dealt 
with than before, being liable to lose a portion and 
not the whole of his stipend for any short-comings, 
and the arrangements respecting him are transferred 
from the Government to the local authorities. That 
the master should be required to teach him five 
hours a-week, instead of seven and a-half, must be a 
boon to the former ; neither need the pupil teacher 
lose anything by the arrangement, for a youth of that 
age should be able to work by himself, and need not 
necessarily lessen his hours of study ; and in five hours 
his master can very well guide, explain, and over- 
look all that such a pupil can do in the week; though 
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I confess I cannot see how this can be done satis- 
factorily at the evening school (and I regret that this 
seems to be left at the option of the master*) with 
justice either to the pupil teachers or to the other 
scholars ; but at all events the Minute does not com- 
pel^ but only allows thls^ and in practice I hope it 
may be abandoned. 

I would willingly enter into the whole of Article 
82^ with respect to the studies of the pupil teacher^ 
and I believe that some alteration might be made for 
the better ; but this would lead me too far^ and it is 
a subject not especially before us. 

It will be seen by Article 47 (b) that school man- 
agers must keep up about the same staff of teachers 
and pupil teachers as at present if tiiey wish for 
much help from Government grants. 

That great encouragement will be given to even- 
ing schools^ I think even the most decided opposers 
of the new Minute agree; indeed^ it is no small 
boon to those who are engaged in this work to know 
that they will have such assistance as it is now pro- 
posed to give ; and the arrangement that ** scholars 

* (Article 75/4.) If I understand it right, but it docs not 
seem quite clear whether it is left at the option of the pupil-teacher, 
master, or managers. 
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attending in the evening only, may be presented for 
examination in any group at the discretion of the 
managers," I should have thought was too liberal to 
be adopted without some limitation as to not being 
presented more than once or twice in the same 
group ; but if the Committee of Council are satisfied, 
the public have every reason to be so. 

That no claim can be made for scholars under thir- 
teen years of age, at an evening school, seems a neces- 
sary precaution with respect to Group IV., for if 
Government pay could be obtained on such, it would 
be a direct premium on their leaving the day school 
at an early age. 

It will be said, if such are the just views of the 
working of the Minute, if it is going to treat us 
so well after all, that nobody will suffer much loss, 
if it wiU be in the power of school managers and 
masters, by a little increased energy in the right 
direction and by adapting themselves to the scheme, 
to receive very much the same as they do now, 
how fares the plea of economy? Will the edu- 
cation grant be brought within smaller limits ? 

It might be answered, that it is unfair of those who 
are complaining that they shall receive too little, to 
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complain at the same time that the State will spend 
too much. And we do not hear that complaint at 
present ; indeed^ I believe^ that some of the little 
favour the new Minute has received, has been from 
those who thought education was going too far^ and 
that we were spending too much ; but if such per- 
sons are hoping that there will be any great reduc- 
tion in the educational estimate, I trust they will be 
disappointed. 

A Kev. and Noble Lord has said at a meeting, 
that he fears the dial of education will be put ten 
degrees backwards ; another Noble Lord compares 
the change to the removal of bladders from a swim- 
mer (an unhappy illustration, for the bladders must 
be left off before the swimming is worth anything), 
but both of them are warm friends of education. 

I believe the dial will advance, and the bladders 
be better adjusted ; but that the economists will be 
doomed to disappointment. Is it reasonable or 
likely, that this great nation, which boasts of its en- 
lightenment, will stop in the course it is pursuing? 
There is a cry, though a faint one at present, for the 
increase of the franchise, and every political party in 
turn has proposed it. If it is ever to be, education 
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must receive no stay. But in truths it is a matter far 
deeper than a question of fitness for franchise. It is 
the question of social and moral progress ; the ques- 
tion of national welfare and spiritual well being. 
We have much to encourage us, especially in the 
decrease of crime* (see p. 103). And having doubled 
our expenditure on education in five years, and more 
than quadrupled it in ten, we must be content that 
it shall go on and increase. What is it compared 
with our vast expenditure on other matters ? What 
compared with the cost of crime, which it has a 
strong power to repress ? This cry of economy wiU be 
remedied as far as it is just, when the expenditure is 
more profitable. The tax-payers of England do not 
mind their money, if they get their money's worth. 
We must still do our duty to the poor, and be 
content in this as in far greater items, if we can 
fully trust the stereotyped but somewhat vague de- 
claration that we are accustomed to hear from the 
Throne, " that the estimates have been framed with 
as strict a regard to economy as is consistent with the 
welfare and honour of the nation." 

* ** Where crime was in abeyance, good education existed—. 
where education was attended to, there was little crime." (Lord 
Campbell, House of Lords, July 24, 1854.) 
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I have now gone through some of the principal 
objections that have been urged against this Minute, 
at least, to that portion which I purposed to consider. 
I fear I have done so at great length, and somewhat 
tediously; but I was unwilling to omit any grave 
objection that I met with. It has not been my 
object to offer a defence of every part. 

Whether some of the details are open to objection 
is a matter that is meeting, and will meet in Parlia- 
ment, with the amplest discussion, and I am not 
anxious to defend them in every particular; but I can- 
not agree with those who say "it is absurd to approve 
the principle and to object to the details, for it 
is entirely a matter of detail ;" but rather with Mr. 
Adderley, who has had much experience in the mat- 
ter, having once held the office of Educational 
Minister himself, and who therefore well knows the 
need of a reform, " I attach less weight to these ob- 
jections, because, to the best of my knowledge and 
after a careful scrutiny, I do not find that any one of 
them advanced as yet really touches the essential 
principle of the change proposed by Government. 
The change which has . been proposed, is intended, 
at all events, to increase the responsibility of the 
managers on the spot, who have the school in their 
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own hands^ and to awaken the zeal and interest of 
the scholars themselves, by attaching the Government 
aid to a recognised and tangible result instead of 
granting aid broadcast, as it were, without anything 
like adequate or satisfactory results." (Speech 
at Stoke-upon-Trent. — " Guardian," October 30, 

1861.)* 

I had some remarks to make on those articles of 
the Minute that relate to the building grants 22-29 
and 33-37, but I will only say that 29 (a)t must 
necessarily be relaxed in crowded neighbourhoods, 
and especially in London, where many of the largest 
schools stand upon sites very far smaller than 
1200 square yards; an extent no doubt desirable, 
but utterly unattainable. 

Article 24: ** the plans, &c. must be satisfactory to 

* Archdeacon Moore spoke at this meeting in the same strain. He 
agreed with Mr. Adderlej on the principle of the new Minute, that 
Government aid was to be in future dependent upon a certain 
amount of proficiency in education, manifested by the school to 
which it was given : he thought it would give a stimulus to exertion 
and industry, which must of necessity lead to great good. He was 
glad, therefore, to see Government adopting a principle of teaching 
few things, and teaching them well; for success in life was more de- 
pendent upon knowing and doing a few things well, than an imper- 
fect knowledge or a smattering of a great many things. 

t 29 (a) The site must be in extent, not less than 1200 square 

yards. 

M 
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the Committee of Council^" is^ no doubt, desirable^ 
but the present practice of the office, in insisting 
with great rigidity on a particular form of room^ 
which has its advantages, but is not thought uni- 
versally the best by men practically acquainted with 
schools, is felt to be a gfievance. 
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CHAP. X 

The Minute continned. — Village Schools. — The number of Aided 
and Unaided Schools. — The Apathetic Districts. — Small Village 
Schools often good but imaided. — ^Rev. E. Steere,— Dr. Temple,— 
Free-trade and Protection. — A plan proposed for aiding Village 
Schools. 

I APPBOAGH this part of the education question 
with a full sense of the difficulties that surround it^ 
and with every desire to give credit to those in 
authority for sincerely seeking to remove these 
difficulties. 

It is a somewhat startling fact that after all that 
has been done> and the large sums that have been 
spent during the last few years^ the public schools 
for the poor which do not receive aid from the State 
are far more numerous than those which do. 

There are 6897 schools, containing 917,000 
scholars, receiving aid, and 15,952 schools, containing 
654,000 scholars, not receiving aid ; but it will be seen 
from this statement that the imassisted schools are 
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comparatively small, containing only forty-one scholars 
on the average^ whilst the assisted schools average 
133; or the assisted schools are more than three times 
as large as the unassisted. 

This great disproportion is accounted for if we 
consider that almost all the large town schools re- 
ceive aid, whilst most of the very small village 
schools can receive no aid because they cannot afford 
to have a certificated teacher. 

That so large a number of schools should be with- 
out aid seems undesirable, and indeed unfair, and I 
rejoice to find the Commissioners saying (Kep. 274), 
^^ We think the time is come when a further attempt 
should be made to influence the instruction of the 
large body of inferior schools." 

These unassisted schools are to be found princi- 
pally either (1) in poor and neglected town districts, 
or (2) in small villages, and these two kinds of locali- 
ties are of very different character from each other. 
In both cases, however, the non-residence of the pro- 
prietors is one great hindrance to obtaining that pri- 
vate help which is practically a precedent condition 
for obtaining Government aid. 

The densely peopled town districts are avoided 
by the higher classes, and the burden is thrown chiefly 
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upon the clergy, and through their personal energy 
alone the work is oftentimes performed.* In such 
districts, however, the rateable property is generally 
large, for we can scarcely accept Mr. Kogers' re- 
mark in his interesting account of St Thomas 
Charter-house, (Bep. 283-5) "if the whole dis- 
trict had been sold up it would not have realised 
sufficient to meet the demand," but no doubt it is 
difficult in such districts to obtain the requisite aid 
from owners, who, if wealthy, are sure to be non-resi- 
dent, and if resident, poor. We fear that much must 
be left in such districts to the individual zeal of the 
clergy, and there are none who so much require and 
deserve aid as the workers in these less favoured dis- 
tricts. But I have now a different sort of district from 
this in view. There are thousands of parishes which 
cannot afford the services of a certificated teacher, and 
indeed scarcely require it by reason of the smallness 
of their population. In Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and 
Cornwall, considerably more than half the parishes 
have a population under 600. (Bep. 285.) And 
the same remark would probably apply to a great 
extent to the counties of Norfolk, and Lincoln, ani 
others. Now the difficulty of obtaining help from 

* (See Rep. 283-285.) 
H 3 
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the Government in such places does not generally 
arise from an indisposition on the part of the owners 
and residents to meet the requirements, but from in- 
ability to do so. The squire and the clergyman 
can alone be looked to for local aid, and happy is the 
village where they are both resident. 

They are generally desirous to aid, but the popula- 
tion being scanty, and the other subscriptions being 
very small, the funds will not admit of a trained 
teacher, and no Government aid can be obtained. 

There certainly seems to have been a desire on 
the part of the Committee of Council to meet the 
wants of these smaller parishes. 

The capitation grant of 1853 was meant to supply 
the defect; but it only extended to schools under 
certificated or registered teachers, and it was found 
impossible to make any distinction between small and 
large parishes in favour of the former, though it is not 
denied that schools in small parishes are at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with those in larger. In- 
deed this defect is admitted by the Education JViinister. 
(Speech of July IJ, 1861, page 12-13), and most 
persons would agree, I suppose, with Sir John 
Pakington, (** Times," Nov. 14,) in desiring to see 
^^ some system of education kept on foot which 
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should reach every corner of the country and benefit 
every class of the people." And if we turn to the 
new Minute^ we find it takes some steps in this di- 
rection by establishing a fourth class of certificates, 
and by allowing pupil teachers, immediately on the 
close of their apprenticeship, to be provisionally cer- 
tificated for immediate service in charge of small 
rural schools. (Articles 84 and 118.) This latter 
provision seems to have been adopted from Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth's advice. (Report 287, question 2369). 
^^ In parishes below a certain amount of population, 
it might be quite right to permit a small school with 
not more than a specified number of children to be 
conducted by a system of probationary teachers." 
There is then certainly some palliation in the new 
code for an admitted evil. There has been at least a 
step in the right direction, and an attempt to meet 
the complaint that the rich districts get the most 
help, while the poor districts are unable to obtain 
any. But does the boon thus proposed reach the 
necessity of the case ? will it do away with the com- 
plaint of the country clergy, who say " We can get 
no assistance from the Government" ? 

And are they prepared to answer, " We can do no 
more for you." , 

x 4 
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Now let HB look at this question on the principles 
on which the new Minnte is founded, '' paying ior 
results." I admit that the new Minute is better for 
the village schools than the old, but does it go far 
enough? does it go in practice as far as its principle 
would lead us to expect ? does it keep to the principle 
of " instead of paying by means we will pay by re- 
sults "? But the framers of the Minute may refer us 
back to Article 10, and say, there is our principle, we 
are not responsible for the loose words of our sup- 
porters. " Aid is given, conditionally upon the at- 
tendance and proficiency of the scholars, the qual\fi' 
cation of the teachers^ and the state of the schools." 
Let us ask then are all these conditions necessary, 
or is it not possible that the second of these con- 
ditions can be relaxed ? 

I know the strong objections that can be urged 
against relaxing a general rule to meet a particular 
case, but it will be my endeavour to show that there 
is a natural and safe limitation to my proposal that 
will ensure it a practical working. But first hear the 
complaint more fully. 

'^ It is notorious that the great mass of the poorest 
schools cannot afford to engage a certificated teacher. 
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The consequence of this is, that^ in very extensive 
districts the clergy have the whole burden of sup- 
porting the schools cast upon them^ while in richer 
places the Government is paying a large part of the 
expenses." 

" There seems to be no real difficulty in the way of 
a general scheme of making grants to all schools, in 
proportion to their numbers, upon condition only 
that the instruction is of a fairly good and effective 
character, I ask why, if I keep up an effective 
school in my village, I am not as much entitled to 
help as some neighbour whose school is worse con- 
ducted, but who has the fortune to possess a certifi- 
cated master? I know that a large portion of your 
readers are working imassisted schools at great 
pecuniary loss, but with very good educational suc- 
cess." (Letter of Kev. Edward Steere of Little 
Steeping, to « Guardian," Oct 30, 1861.) 

I have quoted this letter at length because it puts 
the case, so often heard among the country clergy, 
strongly, though I think the writer scarcely sees all 
the difficulties, and does not give sufficient credit to 
those in authority for a desire to remove all just 
grounds for complaint. 
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But is it not true^ that many country schools are 
worked with yevj good educational success ? It is 
no answer to say the unassisted schools are much 
inferior^ we cannot encourage a lower type of school 
Even with respect to the teachers, are they so much 
lower? 

In 1851 Mr. Cook reported " Some of the best 
teachers in my districts have either no certificate or a 
low one." 

Mr. L. Jones says, " Certainly the best school- 
masters in Wales, either hold none, or third class." 
(Keport, 152.) And if the schools are bad they will 
still receive no help by the plan of payment for re- 
sults. But the truth is, these village schools do not 
altogether depend on the teacher. There are other 
elements of success at work much stronger than in 
our town schools. 

Hear Dr. Temple (Meeting of the National 
Society, at Rugby) speak of these schools : ** Often 
they could not get such a master as required; many 
of those schools do not want pupil teachers ; mean- 
while there is a great deal of irregular agency avail- 
able, clergymen's daughters would often teach in the 
school, often the clergyman himself." 

But I can scarcely agree with what follows. 
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I cop7 only from a newspaper report, which may be 
inaccurate ( " Guardian," November 13th) : " All 
this has hitherto counted for nothing, but on the new 
code, let a school be under a proper master, wha 
shall be responsible for its working, and beyond that 
the Government will not inquire whether clergymen 
or clergymen's daughters or farmer's daughters are 
employed. The question will be, can these children 
read and write and cipher ? If they have learned to 
do these things, they shall be paid for, whoever may 
have taught them or helped to teach them." I fear 
such is not the case under the Minute, but that the 
best of teaching and the best results will count for 
nothing, unless the master has passed an examina- 
tion. It will not do merely for the school to be 
under a proper master, he must hold some certificate. 

I trust Dr. Temple will urge this matter, and 
endeavour that it may be, as he seems to desire 
it should be, " that if they have learnt these neces- 
sary things they shall be paid for, whoever may have 
taught them." 

I think this is a boon due to the voluntary exer- 
tions of many persons who give their time to a 
school. In the village, under the clergyman and his 
family, there is often a school with the most satisfac*^ 
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torj educational results^ both moral and intellectual, 
and yet it is under some person of very moderate 
acquirements ; and I am not certain^ when there is the 
oversight I speak of^ that the village school is not 
quite as well conducted by such a person as by more 
experienced teachers ; and then there is Mr. Lowe's 
declaration to back the demand for this aid (July 
llth, 1861): *^ Hitherto we have been living under 
a system of bounties and protection ; now we pro- 
pose to have a little free trade." (p. 31.) Yes^ a 
little, but not enough ; for ^^ we also require that 
there shall be a certificated master^ in order to secure 
good order^ discipline^ morality^ and competent 
teaching." But how, on the principle of free trade, 
can we require this machinery, that is ^^ protected/* 
why not be content if we can attain the result by a 
method that is free and unfettered? Why hamper 
the process of producing with unnecessary conditions? 
If the school is good and the results satisfactory, why 
inquire by whom they are produced ? 

But I know there is an answer in store to all this. 
The supply of trained teachers must be kept up, and 
the pupil teacher system is the only way of doing 
this, and we must have trained masters to teach them, 
or the status will be lowered. Now this brings me 
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to the natural and safe limit that I spoke of^ by 
which the system would adjust itself. 

I would propose to allow aid to any school where 
the result is satisfactory^ but not to allow an un- 
certificated master to have pupil teachers. Now see 
how this would work, how it would practically put a 
limit to the employment of uncertificated teachers. 
No school can receive much Government aid unless 
it has a number of teachers in proportion to the 
scholars. (Article 47 i.) A school under a master 
or mistress, working alone, cannot receive aid, or at 
least will have that aid greatly curtailed, if the 
average number of scholars amount to eighty or up- 
wards. If then this limitation is placed on uncerti- 
ficated teachers, it will practically confine them to the 
small schools, and for the most part to those schools 
which do not now receive aid ; and this will do much 
to meet any outcry of invasion of their rights from 
the present certificated teachers, for the schools that 
I speak of seldom employ such ; besides, the boon 
of Government aid to such schools would do much 
to stir their energies, and a better class of teachers 
would be sought for; so that probably in the end the 
demand for certificated teachers would be increased. 

There may be difficulties unexplored, and reasons 
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against the proposal that I do not see ; but I submit 
it to the attention of those interested^ as a mode 
likelj to attain the desired end^ as a remedy for a 
grievance that is on all hands acknowledged to be 
suchu It does not apply equally perhaps to the neg- 
lected or apathetic districts^ as they are called ; yet 
it would be a boon to any one who was beginning the 
work in such places^ and would^ I believe^ be pre- 
ferable to the proposed plan contemplated in Article 
118^ of sending out very young men and women to 
take charge of small rural schools, one objection to 
which plan is, I think, that such a sphere is not the 
best suited to improve and encourage them at the 
commencement of their work. The want of some 
plan to meet the requirements of the scattered popu- 
lation of the villages is acknowledged as a great 
defect in the past working of the scheme of the Com- 
mittee of Council; and no plan will be altogether 
acceptable that does not seek for k/uU remedy of the 
defect 

I believe there is every disposition to grant relief, 
if a way free from objection can be pointed out, and 
I trust those most concerned, the country clergy, 
will not approach the subject as if they thought them- 
selves purposely uncared for, but will be active 
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in making their necessities known^ and in asking for 
that aid which their efforts in the cause of education 
so well entitle them to demand.* 

* The following Memorial is snggested : — 

To the Right Honourable The Lord President of Her Majesty's 
PriYj Council The Memorial of the Clergy and others interested 
in the work of education in villages and thinly inhabited districts; 
sheweth, that your petitioners are anxious to improve and extend 
the blessing of a sound education in the rural districts : That 
hitherto they have been unable to obtain help from the sums voted 
by Parliament for the purpose of education, by reason of being un- 
able to comply with the requirements of the Committee of Council: 
That the new Minute, although it wiU tend to relax those require- 
ments, will not in their opinion enable them to obtain a fair share 
of the educational grants : That it appears to them, that the condi- 
tions required in order to obtain aid, so far as they relate to the 
qualifications of the teachers, may be safely relaxed, in regard to 
schools where the services of assistant and pupil teachers are not 
required : They therefore trust, that such requirement may be relaxed 
with respect to such schools : And, lastly, that if there should ap- 
pear to be any insuperable objection to this mode of relief, they 
respectfully ask your Lordship to take the matter into your most 
serious consideration, with a view to helping their efforts and provid- 
ing for village schools, when well conducted, a fair share in the 
educational grants. 
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CHAP. XI. 

* The Minnte contmned. — The Beligions^Basis of our Schools not 
disturbed by the Report. — Archdeacon Allen's Complaint. — 
Religion not in Banger. — ^Not a fit subject for payment-^BeH- 
gions Instmction in Chnrch Schools remains nnder the Clergy. 
— Conclusion. 

. • 

I APPBOACH this subject^ the last of which I purpose 
to treat, with some fear^ lest I should be thought to 
be overstepping my province; but indeed, I have 
already ventured to speak of so many matters to 
which the same observation might apply, that I fear 
an apology now will avail me little. 

I have in Chap. II. dwelt at length on the 
happy solution that has now for some years been 
found to the religious difficulties which beset the 
early consideration of any national scheme of educa- 
tion, and I rejoice to find that there is no apparent 
probability of the present settlement of the question 
being disturbed. 

The promoters of schools have been almost in- 
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T^riably connected with some religloi^s body, and. 
their chief aim has been to give a religious education^ 
In most cases, that education has been connected with 
the Church or some particular sect ; or^ in the oilier 
cases^ as in the British and Foreign Schools^ there* 
has been a desire for a religious foundation.; the. first 
principles so long in contest seem firmly settled^ andr 
I rejoice to read the opinion of the Commissioners^ 
(Beport 343) on this head. 

** We have wished to presscrve the leadii^g feature«^ 
of the present system; we especially adhere to the 
principles to which it is indebted for no' small part of 
its success^ non-interference both in the religipuci, 
training which is given by different denominations of* 
Christians, and absence of all. central control over.th^ 
direct management of the schools. Omitting all 
other grounds on which we think this course desir- 
able^ our present inquiry has impressed us with the 
conviction that no other is practicable in the present 
state of religious feeling in England* Not only doe9 
it seem to us certain that the members of all religious 
bodies would, be dissatisfied with any change in this 
respect^ but the fact that religious education has been 
working with success upon this basis during the last 
twenty years^ has given to this principle a positipn in 

N 
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the country, from which any attempt to dislodge it 
would destroy much that has been gamed, and would 
give a dangerous shock to our system of education." 

While however this religious basis of our system is 
firmly seated, it is said there is a tendency, both in 
the Beport and in the Minute, to make religion 
a less prominent matter, as far as inspection is con- 
cerned, than it has hitherto been. 

The inspectors of the British and the Noncon- 
formist schools have never examined into the re- 
ligious instruction, but a contrary custom has 
prevailed with the Church of England. The inspec- 
tor has always made it a subject of examination, and 
has been assisted in that portion of his work by the 
clergyman of the parish. Whether this should con- 
tinue so was a matter of discussion and difference 
amongst the Commissioners, and they abstained from 
making any recommendation on the subject, because, 
while the majority thought that the inquiries of the 
inspectors should be confined to secular instruction, 
leaving the religious instruction to be secured and in- 
quired into by the authorities of the religious com- 
munities, the minority wereofadifferent opinion. 

The new Minute is supposed to take the view of 
the majority, and there is a complaint heard that 
" the tendency of the revised code is to make re- 
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ligious and moral training subordinate to secular 
instruction" (Birmingham Meeting, Sept. 28)^ or, 
as Archdeacon Allen mo^e vigorously expresses it, 
in the " Times," " It seems monstrous that the 
department should break faith with the public in 
encouraging intellectual instruction not subordinate 
to the regulation of the thoughts and habits of the 
children, by the doctrines and precepts of true re- 
ligion." Others have said, " There will be no account 
taken of the children's religious knowledge by the in- 
spector." ** Keligion seems to be a secondary object." 
Now certainly, as far as examination goes, there 
does seem to be some difference intended under the^ 
new Minute, with reference to the inspectors' 
duties, from what it was under an old Minute to 
which Archdeacon Allen wishes us to hold. The 
Minute of 1839-40 (pp. 24, 31, 32) enjoins, " in the 
case of schools connected with the national Church, 
the inspectors will inquire with special care how far 
the doctrines and principles of the Church are in- 
stilled into the minds of the children, whether their 
attendance (at church) is regular, whether inquiry is 
made afterwards how far they have profited by the 
public ordinances of religion, whether the duties of 
the day are begun and ended with prayer and 

M2 
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psalmody, whether daily instruction is given in the 
Bible, whether the Catechism and Liturgy are ex- 
plained, with the terms «most commonly in use 
throughout the authorised version of the Scriptures, 
whether the children are taught private prayers to 
repeat at home." 

No doubt any such searching inquisition is not 
intended, and probably might'not be thought desirable 
even by the clergy, who generally are best pleased 
with the least interference in the minutice of their 
religious teaching. 

But it seems, on a little further inquiry in the 
matter, that religious instruction is still to retain its 
place as a part of the examination. And it has 
been authoritatively explained by Mr. Lingen (see 
" National Society's Monthly Paper" for December, 
p. 302) that the inspectors will have to examine iu 
religious knowledge, and, moreover, that a consider- 
able portion of the money grant may be withheld if 
there is a conspicuous failure in religious knowledge ; 
though certainly this information could scarcely 
have been gleaned by reading article 47 (a) of the 
code. This seems in a great measure to have 
allayed the fears of the Church, though the Dean 
of Carlisle returns to the charge, and still speaks 
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(" Guardian,'* Dec. 4) of " an attempt to sap its 
foundation by striking out the religious element," 
and says the Government inspector will not in 
future be allowed to examine on religious matters I 
Though why he should say this after the explanation 
I know not. 

There is, however, still a fear in some nnnds that 
religion will be neglected in the schools, because^ 
not being a subject that will be paid for, the teachers 
will be tempted to neglect it. Such a supposition I 
hold to be a libel on the clergy, upon wkam, and not 
upon the master, rests the superintendence of the moral 
and religious instruction of the scholars* 

But, indeed, is it not well that religious instruc- 
tion should rest on some better footing than as a 
subject to be paid for? The religious instnictioa of 
a school is bound up with the religious influence and 
moral tone, matters not to be measured as worth so 
much per head. I quite agree with Dr. Vaughan 

* In each of the four management clauses for Church of England 
schools, A, B, 0» or D, the words are the same, " that is to laj, the 
Minister for the time being of the said or, in his absence, his 
Curate, shall have the superintendence of the moral and religious 
instruction of the scholars attending the said school;'* with an ap- 
peal to the Bishop in case of difference between the Minister and 
school managers respecting the religions instruction. 
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(p. 44), that religion should not be put on the payment 
footing with reading, writing, and arithmetic, that 
such treatment would be a degradation to it. No 
inspector can gauge in a visit the worth of the re- 
ligious teaching. At best, any money payment 
would be only a reward of quickness of memory 
^nd a mental knowledge of the subject. Better far 
to give no bribe to forced proficiency in such 
acquirements. Not that I undervalue religious knowr 
ledffe. I do not undervalue even a technical know- 
ledge of names and dates, or an accuracy of memory, 
still less an acquaintance with the outline of Christian 
doctrine. But is not this teaching better left un- 
fettered and unpaid? 

The State does take a care for religious teaching. 
Article 8. Every school assisted from the grant must 
be either: 

(a) A school in connection with some recognised 
religious denomination, or, 

(b) A school in which, besides secular instruction, 
the Scriptures are read daily from the authorised 
version. 

No inspector can be appointed to inspect a Church 
school without the sanction of the Archbishop, who 
has power to revoke his appointment. 
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And if (Article 14) the inspectors do not interfere 
with the religious instruction, discipline, or manage- 
ment, they have never done so, and is it not a happy 
thing that it should so remain ? Would such inter- 
ference be acceptable ? And by Article 30 the 
religious oversight of the Church schools is intrusted 
implicitly to the hands of the parochial clergy. 

It seems to me that the religious element is far 
from repudiated by the Government ; it is cared for, 
but in a way that leaves it unfettered in the hands 
of the clergy, who are, by their office, best fitted 
to undertake it, and if they are faithful to their 
trust, religious education will not suffer. 

I cannot see in the Minute any attempt to return 
to a more secular plan of education. Any one who 
knows the history of popular education in England, 
knows that it owes its existence to the religion of 
the country, and any attempt to separate it from 
religion would be to offer the rudest violence to the 
traditions of the country. But we have now made 
safe another step. Our popular education is based 
on special religion, and, in our Church schools, that 
religion is left to the superintendence, not of the 
State, but of the Church, — not in the hands of the 
inspector, but the clergyman ; and such a settlement. 
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I venture to state, will, when excitement has passed 
off, be acceptable to the Church. 

I have extended these remarks to greater length 
than T intended when I commenced. I fear I have 
sometimes been tedious, but I was unwilling to leave 
unnoticed any serious objection that I met with. I 
cannot hope that I have been always correct, for a 
desire to avoid delay has only left me a very short 
time to devote to the work, and that amid the usual 
occupations of a parish. 

I believe the new Minute will cause a little * 
pressure at first, but that will be found in the end to 
be wholesome. It will leave us more unfettered in 
our work ; it will give assistance more in proportion 
to merit ; it will tend to probe our weak points, and 
so lead us to amend them ; it will give an impulse to 
education; and if our villages can be reached by 
some further relaxations, it will do much to make 
education co-extensive with the country ; and, as far 
as Church schools are concerned, it will leave the 
oare of religious knowledge and the inculcation of 
religious truth in the hands of the clergy. 

But I know that there are those who think other- 
wise. 

I have ventured to differ from many persons whose 
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names carry weight, and for whom I have much 
respect^ but I trust I have made no enemies in the 
inquiry^ that I have spoken no unpleasant things 
unnecessarily, that I have said nothing disrespectful 
of any one whose conclusions I dispute, that I have 
not even differed from them without giving a reason. 
My sole purpose has been to expose what I conceived 
to be inaccurate and exaggerated statements, to place 
some things in a new, and, as I believe, a juster 
light ; to try to remove diflSculties that have hitherto 
been a barrier to the spread of education,, especially 
in the poorer and country districts ; to contribute to 
that full and free discussion which it is a Parlia- 
mentary maxin; is most likely to lead to the right 
settlement of any question; in short, to seek the 
truth, and find the firmest basis whereon to mould a 
system of education that shall be commensurate 
with the wants of the people, and lead, by God's 
blessing, to the best interests of the nation. 



THE END. 
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